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THE RED MEN IN COUNCIL. 

HE woodsmen of Minnesota cherish numberless 

legends of the wild Dacotahs, nearly all of which 
are already perpetuated in weird and beautiful verse. 
But of their strange romances; there is one of greatest 
interest which has escaped the web of story. It is of 
the old chief Mankato, a savage prince whose name 
has been given to a prosperous northwestern village— 
the supposed scene of his heroic adventures. Man- 
kato nursed a deadly hatred to all councils, especially 
with the “white intruders.” He was averse to the 
slightest intimation of any conference for adjustment 
of troubles, and held that the hatchet and arrow gave 
to every warrior the only honorable arbiter in matters 
of war. He would spurn all association with “peace 
men” as unworthy the acquaintance of a proud and 
resolute chief. His war parties were always made up 
with this in view, and his frown was dreaded by the 
more peaceably inclined. It is said that his last words 
were a curse to any of his clan who should ever allow 
themselves to be drawn into an assemblage for con- 
sultation or negotiation with the whites. Poor Man- 
kato—brave beyond discretion! The white man’s 
roofs reach far away beyond the spot where the fool- 
ish threat and warrior’s dust are alike ignored save in 
fireside story. 

Wondrous events are transpiring in prairic-land as 
these pages go forth to the reader—events that would 
call the bones of old Mankato to life again had he 
power over the dust. Two great councils are about to 
decide upon the difficulties that have so long invested 
our frontier, One has already assembled at Fort 
Smith, in Arkansas, and the other is convening at 
Fort Rice, in Dacotah Territory. At the former, 
nearly all the southwestern tribes are represented, 
including those who have recently aided the rebel- 
lion. The latter will comprise the northwestern say- 
ages, whose scalping-knives have so often spread ter- 
ror and desolation during the last ten years, and 
against whom so many futile expeditions have been 
sent. Peaceable tribes there are on either side, from 
which no delegates are expected. The most conspic- 
uous of these is the Chippewa nation, whose thirty 
thousand fishermen and trappers will remain undis- 


| turbed from the Otter Tail to Superior, while chief 
| Hole-in-the-Day smokes quietly in his little stone cot- 


tage. The Winnebagoes, too, will look on disinter- 
estedly from their new reserve on the Missouri, yclept 
Fort Randall. Perhaps the most of romantic interest 
attaches to the Fort Rice assemblage, since so many 
bloody redskins from the far Missouri and the wild 
Coteau will gather here, It is, moreover, the land 
of which the Hiawathian bard has sung in fantastic 
numbers : 
“From the forests and the prairies, 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 
. From the land of the Dacotahs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fen-lands 


Feeds among the reeds and rushes.” 


It would be a novel sight, indeed, for a white man 
to look down upon the Indian chiefs who are this 
week filing through the valleys and along the banks 
of the Missouri to the point of meeting. From far 
northward, where the Selkirk settlement gives English 
countenance to savage raids and plunder; from the 
white and deserted shores of Devil’s lake, where Little 
Crow, the leader of the Minnesota massacres, shivered 
through the cold and poverty of the last year of his 
life ; from the distant shadows of Fort Benton on the 
Upper Missouri; from the ravines along the murky 
James and the protegting fastnesses of the beaver- 
inhabited Cheyenne; from the old camping-ground 
of Standing Buffalo and his half-civilized retinue, be- 
tween the shores of Lake Traverse and Big Stone; 
from across the Missouri, where the hills of Idaho 
commence ; from every part of the “land of the Da- 
cotalis” are flowing in the red marauders to sit in 
council at the feet of the “ tall trader” (General Sib- 
ley) and his attendant councilors. There will be Te- 
ton and Yankton, Yanktonnais and Cheyenne, and all 
will bear the unmistakable imprint of the brutal, 
murderous, deceitful Sioux. 


Nor is it the assembling together of any inconsider- 
able band of men. One hundred and fifty thousand 
of the bloodiest savages in the land will send repre- 
sentatives. Among the delegates will, doubtless, be 
those who have captured the white man’s scalp 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, Iowa and Missouri, 
and all through the forest wilds of Minnesota. 
Chiefs will be there 
clans together far 


who used to eall their 
down on the banks of the 
Mississippi, and who looked upon Minnehaha and 
Minniciska as their own goddess bowers. Many will 
be present who can give legend after legend of the 
doings of their own braves within sound of the Falls 
of St. Anthony, or along the agate shores of Superior. 
They will be men who, for scores of years, have given 
to western civilization its only check; whose name 
and ferocity have lent terror to life on the frontier, 
and who to-day are blocking up the path across the 
northwestern plains. For three successive years they 
have met the formidable expeditions sent out by our 
government; and, of all their thousands, only a few 
hundreds have been killed. They have grown fearless 
and hateful beyond the record of any other nation. 
With a vast territory to conceal themselves in, and 
allies among the half-breeds of the north and the 
English of Canada, they may truly be said to repre- 
sent no trifling power. 

Meanwhile, the government agents are sailing up 
the Missouri from Fort Randall to the recently estab- 
lished Fort Rice. They take with them interpreters, 
and the means of defense, although little danger is 
expected, as there is already a government force at 
the fort. It is to be hoped that there may be no dis- 
play of power and no intimidation, as these always 
tend to lessen the Indian’s faith in our motives. Com- 
missioner Dole had an experience of this nature, a 
year or two since, which ought to suffice for an exam- 
ple. He was to treat with a warlike band, and took 
with him to the meeting a strong guard of soldiers. 
As soon as the Indian delegates made their appear- 
ance, Mr. Dole ordered a cordon of soldiers stationed 
around the redskins. Scarcely had this been accom- 
plished, when a swarm of savages made their appear- 
ance, as from the ground, and very coolly took: their 
place around the circle of government guards. Greatly 
outnumbering the force of Mr. Dole, that gentleman 
was completely taken aback, and did not by any 





means relish his position. But he had to go through 
vith the ceremony, which he did with fear and trem- 
blir,-, and to this day the “ Lake” Indians relate with 
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greatest merriment how they gutwitted the wily white- 
skin. Such experiences as this have had the effect to 
take away from the respect of the far-seeing redmen. 
Hence, we can but hope that this present gathering 
may have no such attendants of intimidation and 
force. Several of the commission are personally ac- 
quainted with many of the Indian delegates, and 
numerous interchanges of good-will and fraternal 
feeling will doubtless take place. General Sibley talks 
the Dacotah language with fluency, so that he gan 
be his own interpreter. Several days will probably 
be consumed in the treaties, as the Indians always 
take time to withdraw and consider before accepting 
or rejecting even the most trivial proposition. 

One of the most remarkable episodes connected with 
the matter will be the dispatch with which the news 
of any decisive action will be telegraphed all through 
the Indian country. We are apt to think that the elec- 
tric wire is the only means of sending news as on the 
wings of the wind. But the Indians can compete with us. 
The same night that the company on the banks of the 
Missouri shall arrive at any adjustment of troubles, 
that same night it will be gossiped about by the 
Chippewas in their far away homes in upper Minne- 
sota. And so from end to en& of Dacotah, and away 
over among the Teton hills. The way in which it is 
accomplished is ever a secret to white men, except so 
much as is disclosed by the swaying of fire-brands 
answering from hill to hill, and the clouds of smoke 
that read an intelligible language to the sharp eye of 
the prairie hunter. 

There is probably no clan, or tribe, or tepee of 
Indians in all the Northwest that is not at this time 
discussing the approaching grand council of Sachems. 
They chat about it as do two continents about the 
laying of a transatlantic cable. Around its decisions 
hang a multitude of possibilities, which the redskins 
are not slow to appreciate. To them it is the event 
of an age. It will make known their future—whether 
to fight out a few weary years, that their old prowess 
may not go down in ignominy, or whether to accept 
the indications of fate, and submit gracefully. They 
will doubtless find it politic to do the latter, And if, 
indeed, this shall prove to be the close of the long 
line of Indian atrocities, and the beginning of a new 
era of frontier history, it will also be the end of the 
legendary lore that has so long thrown a mantle of 
romance about the redman. 

“Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people— 


Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary.” 





DISREPUTABLE JOURNALISM. 


\ MONG the new plagues that are afflicting our 
. people, none seems to bear itself with so much 
insolence as indecent advertising. Formerly limited 
to the ale-house journals, it finally insinuated itself 
into certain publications that ought to be devoted to 
the purest and noblest in life. With this unfortu 
nate support, it gradually passed into the leading 
dailies, until now it is no uncommon thing to meet 
with the most disgusting announcements side by side 
with tle editorials and news. But up to a recent 
date we had supposed that there were certain journals 
which would not yield their space to infamy for any 
considerations of money. In this we find ourselves 
sadly at fault, and, as on other occasions when the 
evil has appeared in some malignant form, so now 
again we enter our protest. 

The New York Times and the New York Tribune 
for September 7th published with prominence and 
display the most shameless advertisement that we 





have ever known to pollute an American paper.. We 
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will not give the advertiser even an infamous notoriety 
by mentioning his name, nor will we disgrace our 
columns by reproducing any of the offensive matter. 
Enough to know that it is shameless and vile to the 
last degree—unfit to enter any respectable household, 
and a positive disgrace to the publisher who gives 
it publicity. And instead of being mollified some- 
what by a concealed position in some dark corner of 
the paper, it 1s openly displayed on the most conspic- 
uous of the advertising pages. No one can take up 
the paper without noticing it; and no one can 
notice it without a feeling of disgust. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 








who permits his name to appear at the head of an | 
influential daily. The same courtesy, taste, and dis- 
crimination should be held essential in the conduct 
of newspapers that are current in other departments | 
of business, | 

Perhaps if Lycurgus could take our modern helm | 
of state for a time, we should find these nuisances | 
abated by a stringent code. He might apply the | 
Spartan regulations, and at the same time interfere 
not a whit with the cherished freedom ot the press. 
But we have no Lycurgus, nor even a Solon. Nor is 
ours Sparta. We have, in place thereof, the liberal | 
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panions of the other’s chilly welcome. Yet this very 
kindliness of climate, its fatal gift of beauty, was in 
part the cause of the colony’s doom. If it did not 
enervate the energies, it scattered them. A com- 
munity that brings no tillers of the soil can plant it- 
self no better than another can maintain its existence 
unimpaired which despises these tillers; and we must 
seek the commentary in the scenes enacted in this 
very harbor of Port Royal, three centuries later to a 
year, when the war-ships ot Dupont, by a maneuver 
novel in the art of maritime warfare, avenged the 
offended dignity of the North with seamen sprang in 


It may seem unjust to hold the editor of a journal laws of a government that trusts in its citizens, and | Jarge proportion from this very Puritanic stock ot 


responsible for that which appears in his advertising 
columns. But we can see no other way of reaching 
any correction of the matter. The person whose 
province it is to look after the business of a paper 
is apt to have little ambition beyond a prosperous 
financial condition. The editor, however,—when he 
stands in the relation to his journal that Mr. Raymond 
does to the Times and Mr. Greeley to the 
really responsible to the public for every line he 
publishes, and if he has not time to look after every 
detail, he should take good care that his authority 
be properly delegated. Placing the blame, then, at 
the only door where it can be said properly to he- 
long, we would ask of Mr. Raymond and Mr. Greeley, 
in all seriousness, if they can conscientiously suffer 
the papers under their control to be the medium of 
such filth, Is this the sort of reading they prefer for 
their own breakfast-tables, and for the eyes of their 
own wives and daughters? Do they think that 
society will smile upon such letting down of virtue 
among those who ought to exalt it? Are they will- 
ing to have the standard of the American press 
measured by such prostityfions ? 


Tribune—is 


In the present instance the offense is greater be- 
cause of the general character of the papers guilty of 
it. They are sent out as respectable, and are ad- 
mitted to virtuous households all over the land, If 
it had been some publication that makes no preten- 
sions to decency, it had been less culpable because 
less deceptive. Had it been a certain Boston weekly 
that is befouling journalism everywhere by its shame- 
less advertising under the guise of “ correspondence 
wanted,” and other tricks of harlotry, it would. have 
caused less surprise. But the New York Zines, and 
the Tribune also, claim to be decent sheets. And 
Mr. Raymond and Mr. Greeley call themselves respec- 
table men, and their writings are received as the work 
of such. So that for the one or the other to print 
half columns of vulgarity, is wholly without excuse. 
If these men and these papers are to be sold out to 
the highest bidder, be he the vilest of the vile, then 
surely the public will have no resource but to bring 
the logic of events to bear upon a new enterprise, 
which may possibly give to the metropolis and the 
country a really worthy and wholesome daily. 

It surely was bad enough that the religious week- 
lies should for a time be beguiled into disreputable 
advertising. The desire to acquire wealth overruled 
the love of things pure and holy. But when the 
matter was fairly ventiiated, and the caustic applied 
pers. tently, by men who saw the effect of the evil, the 
stain was in great part removed, and, we believe, to 
the greate:t benefit of the erring papers. Now, how- 
ever, if the virus isto innoculate the dailies, and open 
the door of vice to every man and woman to whom 
ignorance is a partial safeguard, the danger will be 
infinitely increased. Advertising is in itself a most 
yroper auxiliary to every legitimate business, and a 
necessity to the existence of nearly all journals. It 
cannot, however, transgress the bounds of taste and 
propriety without proving an injury of incalculable 
extent. The abuse of it most of all tends to take 
from the value of all advertising, and this is a detri- 
ment to both publishers and business men. 
consists the abuse of it, opinions may differ; but we 
think all will agree that no line or word‘ should 
appear in a paper, claiming to be respectable, unless 
it can be read with perfect freedom in the most re- 
fined family circle. If anything offensive to taste 
does appear, the editor should be held responsible 
perscaally, and his conduct should he held as repre- 


In what 


hiensible as though his offense had been committed in | 


a private paricr. It is quite time that a more com- 
plete responsibility should attach to the individual 


| 
it is incumbent upon every man and woman in the | 
land to do all that can be done toward the ome’ 
ing of that which is elevated and refined, And | 
upon none devolves a greater duty than upon those | 
in whose hands is the management of the press. 





REVIEWS. 
NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND.* 

HE history of English and French colonization in 
“™ North America offers parallels and contrasts of 
strange significance. Success and failure were the re- 
sults; and such results sprang from the inherent quali- 
ties of the two people. It wasa difference of blood, not 
of faith. Huguenot in Florida or Jesuit in Acadia, the 
French were alike adventurous, daring, thriftless, and 
doomed. 
nists were equally adventurous and daring, but thrift 
was a virtue, and their fortunes were crowned. Mr. 
Parkman’s new work leads us once more into this 
comparison, This initial volume of his intended 
series concerns only the Gallic colonists; but it is 
suggestive of their rivals on every page. He has 
told the story of the Huguenotic haps and mishaps 
on our southern coasts, and the varying fortunes of 
the churchman and explorer in the St. Lawrence, with 
more minuteness than ever before, and with a com- 
| pleteness that renders his book a valuable monograph. 
It is a story that may make us entertain higher no- 
tions of human endurance and individual persistence, 
but it leads us to think that even these, without the 
right, must be in vain. 

The Huguenots were, beyond question, the most 
efficient class for colonization that France, in those 
days, could send out; yet they were crushed by the 
pious Spanish cut-throat Menendez in Florida. They 
alone could have saved the beginning made in Acadia, 
but they were forbidden, under the rule of Richelicu, 
to touch its shores ; and when, subsequently, the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes drove them from their 
country, had they been welcome in Canada, the great 
decision of the Plains of Abraham against French 
possession might never have been made, nor the 
sritish colonists of the Alleghany slope ever lave 
been strengthened by their industry and skill. 

The early expeditions under the direction of these 
disciples of Calvin are fraught with instruction and 
excite regret. 
that which foretold happiness and fortune; but they 
let it all escape them. The new reform had gathered 


There seemed to be within their grasp 


within its fold a large propertion of the best spirits 
of France. Coligny and Villegagnon—the latter the 
Crichton of France, as one author not inaptly calls 
him—were no ordinary characters, and men that 
might have graced a happy enterprise were in their 
train, but they went to found a military colony, not a 
free commonwealth. The scene that greeted them 
on the southern coast was far more friendly and 
jseemingly much more propitious than that dreary 
licy strand upon which the Mayflower delivered her 
passengers a little more than a half century later. 
Nature was tranquil and verdant, instead of harsh. 
Palm, cypress, and magnolia were more grateful to the 
eye than the crackling branches of a wintry coast. 


vines trom the majestic oaks, were a drapery for the 
couch of the new-born colony more assuring than 
the purest white of the snowy covering of a rugged 
nature. Deer, heron, and bittern greeted the expect- 
ant adventurers in the one place; while a gaunt wolf, 
a prowling fox, or a screeching sea-gull were the com- 

** France and Enelandin North America. By Francis Parkman. 
Part I. Pioneers of France in the New World, viz., Huguenots 


ju Florida: and Champlain and his Associates.’ Boston: Little, 
mrown & Co. 1865. 1 vol., cr. 8yo, 420 pp. 








Ecclesiastical or Puritan, the English colo- | 


-/ in the other ease. 


The trailing moss from the cedars, the festoons of 


Plymouth and Cape Ann. It has been held within 
our day by a French sovereign, that his nation is the 
only one that goes to war for an idea. If there was 
an idea at the basis of the foundation of New France, 
it was an auriferous one, a very material cupidity, a 
hankering for gold, and an idea only as it was a 
vision and not a reality. An Al Dorado was the 
For this they fought, they 
dared, they suffered; but fighting, daring, and suffer- 
ing for any other idea was not in their training, 
When famine came, they turned buccancers; when 
that failed, they set strenuously to work to build a 
vessel to leave their futile task behind, and enjoy 
once more the light of day on the hillsides and in the 
valleys of France. “ Had they put forth to maintain 
themselves at Port Royal,” says Mr. Parkman, “ the 
| Same energy and resources, they might have laid the 


lodestone of their hopes. 





corner-stone of a solid colony.” When famine and 
‘disease were making their inroads upon the infant 
/colony of New Plymouth, they leveled the graves of 
their dead to conceal their losses from the Indians, 
sand planted the spot with grain. Their governor 
| was sun-struck, laboring with his people in the field, 
and was not assassinated by gentlemen discontents as 
They divided the remaining ker- 
i nels of corn, a very few to each mouth, and trusted 
'in Providence and their own exertions. 


This was 
{combating fortune for an idea—the other was not. 
| It is the contrast of adventure and conscience, 

| We are not to be guilty of unqualified praise of the 
settlers of Puritanic New England. The day for that 
| has passed, Their descendants, even, while they re- 
cognize their worth, know very well their failings. 


| As our author says, they appealed to liberty, and then 
| closed the door against it. They came to be let alone, 
jand did not practice that positive virtue themselves, 
hand are accordingly charged with much unfiirness, 
not to say criminality. They were guilty of it; but 
they warred for an idea, if ever a people did, and 
this was what sustained them in their hour of trial. 
Their record is a history of the colonists, and not the 
| biographies of the leaders merely. Caste was not 
| dominant, but social exactions were, It was, indeed, 
but another vassalage, but apparently a more propi- 
While it was feu 
dilism, monarchy, and Rome in the other case, with 
them it was Protestantism, independence, and the 


tious one for such undertakings. 


common weal, 


To plant religious freedom was not the mission ot 
France, What success ever attended her colonization 
schemes was under the Roman reaction, Champlain's 
aim was a somewhat nobler one than that his coun 
trymen had pursued on the southern coast, althoueh 
he had the Jesuit priest instead of the Lutheran min 
ister for a mentor. He sought to lure the heathen 
within the Church, and to open a northern route to 
the Indies; and he has not been improperly called 
the father of New France. 

Before the settlements on Massachusetts Bay had 
demonstrated the way and the spirit by which and 
through which success could only be attained, France, 
with a recognition of the right, had begun the experi- 
ment in the north, Daring achievements, bigotry, 
and avarice had ever been the incentive of the 
All previous English attempts had been 
in a large degree mercenary and merely adventurous. 
But France made really the first effort to found a 
properly agricultural colony. Its leaders were men ot 
the right stamp, but hireling followers could not be 
innoculated with the humble passion, They were less 
cruel than the Spanish, and less harsh than the Eng- 
lish to the natives, and had so far gained their conti- 
dence that when their want of thrift forced them to 
abandon the coast, the poor savages mourned their de- 


Spaniards, 
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parture. It was afew years later when the Jesuits 
(1611) tried to redeem the national failure—a brother- 
hood that had never been daunted in the furthermost 
parts of the earth as yet. For many long years the 
seamed countenance and the black cap of the Society 
of Jesus were seen in Acadia and on the St. Law- 
rence, They went to incredible lengths in daring, in 
heroism, in abnegation ot self, but ended in ruin. 
France and the Romish power fell with Montcalm, 
before that rival spirit that emanated from the Brit- 
ish Ixles. New France was the nursling of authority ; 
it was centralization in power, ultramontane in reli- 
gion, despotic in policy, “Her records,’ says Mr. 
Parkman, “shine with glorious deeds, the self-devo- 
tion of heroes and martyrs, and the result of all is 
disorder, imbecility, and ruin.” Meanwhile, what has 
come out of Puritanic New England ? J. W. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD? 
R. Matthew Arnold is likely to make his mark in 
English literature and criticism. It follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that his writings will be read 
with great interest in this country. The single cir- 
cumstance that he is a son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
would of itself attract to his writings thousands of 
American readers, even though their merits were less 
conspicuous. If we do not greatly mistake, the influ- 
ence of his father has been far more penetrating and 
widely diffused in America than in England. Cer- 
tainly his memory is cherished here with a profounder 
reverence and more refined affectionateness than it is 
in the mother country, a circumstance which, duly 
considered, might lead the son to modify some of the 
well-meant but ill-advised judgments which he is 

very free to express respecting America. 

The “Essays in Criticism” come to THe Rounp 
TABLE in good time. As we are resuming the office 
of criticising books, it is most seasonable to be re- 
minded of the one-sidedness into which criticism in 
England and America has constantly been betrayed, 
and to be inspired by the ideal of the highest and 
noblest which criticism can aspire to become. 

It was with the most eager interest that we turned 
to the part of these essays on “ The Function of Crit- 
icism at the Present Time.” We failed to find what 
we looked for, viz.: a complete and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of this important and timely theme. Prob- 
ably our somewhat testy and capricious author would 
have told us that this was the last thing which we 
should have expected to discover. But, though we 
looked for this and failed to find it, we did find two 
or three most important truths, illustrated with rare 
felicitousness, which might serve as the material fora 
formal treatise were the author minded to write in 
such wise. They are truths which it must have re- 
quired some courage to utter to the English public, 
for they are truths which they are altogether unaccus- 
tomed to hear. It is the reiteration and application 
of these principles that constitute the staple of this 
volume, and that give unity to the essays that prop- 
erly belong to it. The “ Lectures” and “ Last Words” 
on the translation of Homer, and the sketch entitled 
“A French Eton,” are attached by the courtesy of the 
American publishers, and better serve the conveni- 
ence of American readers than promote the unity of 
the book. Indeed, it is almost necessary to read the 
whole volume in order fully to understand any part 
of it. The first essay strikes the key-note of the rest, 
rather than enounces a text of which they are the 
comment and the application. Even after all the es- 
says have been carefully read, and with that excited 
interest which the author’s style and illustrations can- 
not fail to inspire, and the reader turns back in review 
to ask what are the distinctive principles and aims of 
the author, he is somewhat at a loss to reply. He is 
even tempted to suspect that Mr. Arnold himself 
would find it difficult to state them all in detinite 
propositions ; that he holds them rather as aims than 
as dogmas or canons, and that he occasionally writes 
quite as much to think himself clear as to instruct his 
reader concerning what his own opinions are, or to 
argue him into the conviction that these opinions are 
just and true. It is a part of Mr. Arnold’s creed, we 
suspect, to hold his views concerning literature and 
great writers more in the form of warm prepossessions 





“Essays in Criticiem. By Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry 
n the University of Oxtord.”’ Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. ! 
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and of hearty prejudices, than of explicated reasons 
and ‘cogent arguments. There are, however, a few 
positions of his which may be clearly characterized, 
His directions and tastes, of both thought and feeling, 
are perhaps capable of being more easily defined. 

First and fundamentally, he is the avowed and 
deadly foe of all sorts of Philistines. These terre filii 
are the natural antagonists of the sons of light. This 
he does not hesitate constantly to aver, and boldly and 
even defiantly to avow. They are, therefore, to be 
renounced, with all their works. But who are the 
Philistines, and who the sons of light, it is not so easy 
always to determine. Mr. Arnold ratherassumes that 
his readers ought to know who they are, and what 
are their characteristics, than designates and defines 
them. All university men know the etymology and 
the original use of the appellation, but its secondary 
meanings are not so obvious. We find that Lord 
Macaulay is the chief among their hosts. Indeed, in 
Mr. Arnold’s judgment, he is a very Goliah of Gath. 
Mr. Kinglake, with all his brilliancy and genius, is 
not saved from a place among the ignoble. Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett is not too much of a Mephistopheles 
to be counted out of this very large and miscellaneous 
society. Mr. Disraeli, with all his splendor of rhetor- 
ical power, intensely tory though he is in all his 
prejudices and associations, finds himself grouped 
with the radical Cobbett, the vulgar and savage cur 
that growls at both friend and foe. By the same rule, 
the dashing and slashing critics of the Saturday Review 
are as truly Philistines, though clad in gleaming 
armor and wielding lance and scimitar with practiced 
and consummate skill, as are the veriest savages of 
the reviewing craft, who, with bludgeon or war-club, 
fell their victim to the earth and mercilessly maul him 
when prostrate. All thorough-paced politicians, all 
brazen-throated demagogues, all political wire-pul- 
lers, all leaders of ecclesiastical or nominating con- 
ventions, all unscrupulous and wily advocites, all sen- 
sation or intensely popularizing preachers, all trench- 
ant and merciless critics, all rhetorical and affected 
essayists, all spasmodic tricksters in style, are Philis- 
tines in grain, without a redeeming trait to save 
them. Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Timothy Titcomb, and even Emer- 
son, the sage, and Thoreau, the sagamore, would all 
be classed in the same category—not because of 
exactly the same characteristics in each, or because 
their defects, in Mr. Arnold’s view, bear the same pro- 
portion to their excellences, but because the Philis- 
tine predominates in each. Whenever the Atlantic 
is narrow, capricious, or personal in its criticisms or its 
insinuations, or the North American is slashing and 
trenchant in order to appear lively in its book notices, 
then do both sympathize with the “sons of earth.” 
Nay, even Mr. Arnold himself occasionally, if not 
frequently, adopts the air and style of the men against 
whom he would warn us, especially when he de- 
nounces Philistinism with intemperate severity. It is 
not so easy to say who are not Philistines, but of well- 
known English writers and thinkers we may safely 
name Shakespeare, Milton, and Burke ; and of German, 
Goethe ; of French, Pascal and Bossuet, as belonging 
to the selected few whom Mr, Arnold would conde- 
scend to accept. 

It is of greater consequence, however, that we deter- 
mine what is Philistinism than who are Philistines, 
in order that we may lay hold of the key to Mr. 
Arnold’s essays. We can do this most easily it we 
leave the term, with all its belongings, to the word- 
fanciers, and ask for those characteristics which he 
requires as peculiar to the “sons of light,” and the 
absence of which proves them to be, so far, “of the 
children of darkness.” 

The really great thinker and writer must be pos- 
sessed of positive principles and conyictions, He 
must write because he thinks and feels, fulfilling the 
criterion, “* We also believe, and therefore speak.” To 
write because something must be written, and to write 
for effect rather than from conviction, is a rhetorical 
dishonesty and an essential sham. The chief interest 
in every such a writer, be he poct or sage, journalist 
or preacher, must be that which permanently affects 
the feelings and convictions, as distinguished from 





that which is merely transient in its hold upon the 
reader. What he writes may and often must be very 
largely for the hour. But in writing and thinking fo 


| 





the hour it is quite possible, 

natural, to recognize in man those truths that are as 
eternal as the soul, and to appeal to those affections 
which are as fresh as its ever-renewing life, In “the 
sons of earth” the transient is engrossing and exclu- 
sive ; in the “children of light” it is the permanent in 
truth or in feeling which gilds and glorifies the wit 
and humor that take their meaning from the passing 
occasion, or the argument and allusion whose point 
and force perish with the using. 


He must, of course, be cosmopolitan in his sympa- 
thies, as opposed to one who is narrowly national 
or partisan in prejudices or zeal. The really great 
thinker, who persistently knows no national literature 
but his own; who, like Coleridge, blesses the fortune 
that has kept him ignorant of the French language 
and literature ; the partisan reviewer or historian, who, 
like Macaulay, always writes like a retained advocate, 
striving with spasmodic energy after the most vivid 
possible conceptions of good to the person or Party 
whom he defends, and the most unfavorable judg- 
ments of those whom he opposes, and then struggles 
and strains after the most energetic phraseology in 
which to embody and express those conceptions and 
judgments, these are Philistines of the most gigantie 
type. All theEnglish reviews being conducted in the 
interest or some great party, political or religious, 
must of necessity partake largely of the spirit of these 
hosts of Gath and Askelon. The entire British nation, 
in its literary as well as its political and religious 
sympathies, 1s Philistinian to the core in its ignorant 
depreciation and contempt of the more catholic and 
large-hearted literature of France. To the utter 
amazement and discomfiture of all insular Britons, 
this novice insists that Paris, and not London, is the 
literary capital of Europe; that French criticism is 
far more candid and unprejudiced than any which 
Britain can show. He even contends that the indi- 
vidualisms of style and the idiosyncrasies of thought 
which all Englishmen had made their especial pride 
and boast, are but‘tokens of an incomplete or one- 
sided civilization. The essay “ On the Literary Influ- 
ence of Academies” is a skillful argument to this con- 
clusion. The very interesting articles upon Maurice 
and Eugénie de Guérin, and upon Joubert, more than 
insinuate this doctrine, so offensive to all orthodox 
Englishmen. 

The “ son ot light” is urbane in manner even when 
severe in judgment. He never forgets himself, by 
intemperate feeling, so far as to use brutal or intem- 
perate language. His stroke is most severe when it 
seems to be most gentle. The use of venomous or 
vituperative language is ever a sign of barbarism, He 
is also serene in temper and _ self-possessed in all his 
emotions, never forgetting that repose and self-com- 
mand which become the spirit that is too firmly poised 
upon its own firm faith in truth to be disturbed by 
the assaults of sophistry or error, and too ardently 
intent upon the good to yield even its most excited 
moods to impulses of selfish passion. He is, of course, 
cultivated in style and polished in language. To 
attain a finished diction is as truly a duty with him 
as to be the master of the courtesies of society. Grace 
with purity of diction is as properly a virtue as are 
ease and dignity or external demeanor. He is 
distinguished from the Philistine as always recog- 
nizing an exalted ethical standard, and animated by 
a warm and fervent ethical spirit. Man is exalted * 
even for literary achievements by aspiring after every 
species of ideal perfection. But all ideal perfection 
for the human spirit culminates in lofty ethical aime 
and fervent aspirations toward moral goodness. He 
must of necessity be sincerely and fervently religious. 
As-the reason of man reaches after ideal goodness, so 
the heart of man requires supernatural and super- 
sensual comfort and sympathy. As the’ most perfect 
type of religion is Christianity, the “ great good man” 
is Christian in aims, temper, and spirit, whether he is 
or is not a Christian in his dogmatic creed, or to 
whatever branch of the Christian church he may 
chance to belong. So it happens that Mr. Arnold 
labors very skillfully to show that Marcus Aurelius 
was a much better Christian than many of those whom 
he persecuted; and, by the same rule, that Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe is in spirit more a believer, per- 
haps, than Mr. Spurgeon himself. Mr. Arnold is 
anything rather than a Roman Catholic, and yet he 











dwells with charitable fondness upon that which is) 


elevating and inspiring in the grandeur and the asso- 
ciations of the Papal Church. He cannot, as a true | 
man, avoid expressing his dissatisfaction with many 
of the practical workings of Anglican Protestantism. 
Many of his utterances remind us of the fervid denun- 
ciations of his father. He can as little help rendering 
his tribute of sympathy for the aggressive and pro- 
gressive Puritanism of the middle classes of England. 
And yet Puritanism has no ideals, in his judgment. 
It is essentially coarse and commercial. His heart 
cleaves to the Establishment. 

Closely allied with his feelings toward the Church 
are his feelings concerning the State. The aristocracy 
of England cannot command his respect for their 
service to the most essential interests of man. He sees 
and confesses their tendency to intellectual weakness, 
their certain degeneracy and decline in all the manlier 
virtues, and even their slow decrepitude in the very 
accomplishments and tastes in which their wealth and 
traditional culture should make them pre-eminent. 
He c@hfesses the need and rejoices in the triumphs of 
the principles and spirit of the commercial and mid- 
dling classes, and yet he deprecates most earnestly 
their complete dominion, as certain to vulgarize and 
debase the entire structure of English society. 

A passionate devotee of Oxford, and yet sensitively 
alive to many of the defects of its traditional system ; 
an admiring adherent of the English public schools 
as the best nurseries of the manly spirit and the inde- 
pendent bearing of the English gentleman, he has had 
the frankness and honesty. to contend for the active 
interference of the State to create and model many of 
the higher and the secondary institutions after the 
French system. In his published views upon this 
subject he has dared to attack the traditional policy 
and the traditional prejudices of the entire English 
nation, and hes proposed innovations more startlin:: 
than those which any other reformer has venture. 
even to suggest. His views are. given in part in the 
essay entitled “A French Eton.” They are fully 
developed and ably urged in a very interesting volume, 
published in 1861, on “Popular Education in 
France.” In this work he urges that if the French 
system should be adopted, there is little danger that 
the English people will become Prussianized or 
At the supposition of the last of these 
Then 


recovering himself, he proceeds, by way of apology: 


Americanized. 
consequences he shrinks with unfeigned horror. 


“T speak with more than respect, with warm interest, 
of a great nation of English blood, and with which 
rests, in a large measure, the future of the world. 
With a boundless energy of character, with a bound- 
less field for adventure, the American people has 
unquestionably not been enervated by education; 
but under a universal system of comparatively 
advanced education, without certain correctives, the 
American people has become an energetic people, a 
powerful people, a highly taught people, if you will, 
but also an overweening, a self-conceited people. I 
say that this self-conceit takes away much from a 
nation’s vital worth. * * * This is the « capital 
misfortune of the American pecple, that it is a people 
which has had to grow up without ideals. * 
Neither in Church nor in State have they had the 
spectacle of any atigust institution before their eyes. 
The ce of the land is covered with a swarm of sects, 
all of them without dignity, some of them without 
decency. They have no aristocracy. Accustomed to 
see nothing grander or more venerable than himself 
and his fellows, but accustomed to see everywhere a 
certain mediocre culture diffused with indis sputable 
breadth, the common American, who possesses this, 
ahd who sees none higher, grows up with a sense of 
advantage, which is natural, but also with a sense of 
perfect self-satisfaction, which is deteriorating.” (Pp. 
168-9.) In the introduction he asks : “ What influence 
may help us to prevent the English people from 
becoming, with the growth of democracy, American- 
ized? 1 confess I am dispose d to answer: Nothing but 
the influence of the State.” 


* 


We do not care to criticise this or any of the posi- 
tions of our author. We prefer to have our revenge 
for his mistaken judgments of American culture 
by referring to the many among us who are able to 
appreciate what is true and good in his own utter- | 
ances, as proof that we are not utterly insensible to 
the elevating influence of ideals in literature and art, 
as well as in morals and religion. 


| 
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is likely to hold in English criticism, both of books 
and opinions. He is not always clear, Nor 
always consistent with himself. Sometimes 
capricious. He is always positive. 
all of the noblest. His judgments are 
to be well grounded. The tastes and sympathies 
which he would awaken are invariably clevating. 
Then his own English diction is clear, direct, and 
manly as well as copious, plastic, and felicitous. THis 
taste in literature is most fastidious on the one hand, 
while it is truly catholic and comprehensive on the 
other. We augur well for English literature that a 
writer of such marked ability, such uncompromising 
boldness, and such unquestioned scholarship, is also a 
man so generous and gentlemanly in his sympathies, 
so positive in his ethical principles, and so devout, 
Christian, and tolerant in his religious spirit. N. P. 
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“ The Vagaries of Vandyke Brown. 
Verse.’ By William P. Brannan, 
W. Carroll & Co. 1865. 

Of the broad’ prairies which are the chief character- 
istic of the West, it may be truly said that, thus far, 
Hoping, however, to find that 
this want had been in some measure supplied, we took 
up the elegant little volume that came to us from Cin- 
cinnati, which contains the * Vagaries of Vandyke 
Brown,” earnestly desiring to find therein something 
that should call forth the welcome and the hail that 
have been ready these many years for the bard for 
whose coming we have looked. And it was with a 
fecling of sad disappointment that we laid down the 
volume, after careful reading and re-reading, with the 
conviction that Mr, Brannan is not the man in looking 
for whose appearance our eyes have grown weary. One 
: however, The book comes 
all the charm that the publishers’ art could 
In elegance of dainty binding, in cleanness of 
vesh type and richly-toned paper, it is hardly sur- 
passed by any of the issues of eastern publishing 
houses. The volume is a credit to the western house 
that published it. The 
the jewel it should contain is wanting. 

These “ Vagaries” 
they are tolerably well rhymed, and the versification 
fault ; but they are not poetry. After 
certain preliminary observations, the intro- 
duces himself to his readers in a style of which the fol- 
lowing is, perhaps, a fair sample: 


An Autobiography in 
Cincinnati: R. 


‘ Carént vate sacra.” 


we are glad to say. 


vine 


to us in 


“ive it, 


casket is faultless; but, alas, 
are vagrant cnough, we grant; 
is easy to a 
author 


“That I was born somewhere in time and space 

My readers now, I trust, will take for granted ; 

The place I hold among the human race 
Is much too high for fears of being taunted. 

Of course these rhymes will prove ve gifts and grace, 
A will to dare that never yet was daunted ; 

And like Protessor Holmes, who pleads my Cause well, 
I thus resolve myself to mine own Boswell.” 

He then proceeds to interweave with some shadowy 
account of his own life and experiences his views 
* concerning all things and some others”—the views, 
of course, expressed in a way alike shadowy. The 
motto, “ Every man his own Boswell,” to which Mr. 
Brannan refers, is one of those maxims which by no 
of “ ower wide application,” 
do very well for Dr. 
cused of using it too liberally; 


means admits It may 
Holmes—though even he is ac- 
but it will certainly 
This author seems to 


never answer for Mr. Brannan, 


have forgotten that, if every man be his own Boswell, 


it is needful that he be his own Johnson, too. Now, 
though a man may easily—with less conccit than the 


Mr. 
it is by no means certain that he will be a 


gods have given to Bisnnan—be a Johnson to 
himself, 
Johnson to other men. Boswellism is only tolerated 
on account of the interest of the subject. The play is 
“ Hamlet with Hamlet omitted” when Johnson is left 
out. In this book the great character is totally want- 


ing, and the part of Boswell even is but insufliciently 





We have given, as best we could so briefly, some 


account of the position which Matthew Arnold has 
taken in English thought, and the direction which he 


sustained. There wasnothing to tell, and the nothing 
| is very badly told. 
Mr. Brannan kindly points out his especial faults 
| to the critics. For example : 
“TL might here make a very pretty plea 
To prove my style of writing is the true one ; 
Yet crities of the commonest degree 
Will aptly tell you it is not a new one ; 
And virgins of the purest taste will see 
Some passages reminding them of ‘Juan ; 


| 

is he 
he is! 
But his aims are | we should enter into any 
always meant self thus pleading guilty before he comes into court. 
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Even Willis, Halleck, Saxe, and bards I tire on, 
Have thought worth while to imitate Lord Byron.” 


Concerning the imitation it is hardly needful that 
argument, the author him- 





Cone erning the character of this imitation, we have 


; grave complaint to make. 





Imitation is never safe. 
The greater number by far of imitators seize the worst 
features of their models. Mr. Brannan is no excep- 
tion to this rule, As we have remarked, he failed in 
his character of Boswell. So, also, does he make : 

total failure in his attempt to be a sort of American 
Byron. Ife does succeed in producing a sad copy of 
some of the worst features of Byron’s worst poems. 
The part he plays is Byron with the genius omitted, 
It is not Byron’s profanity and ribaldry, his cynical 
contempt for many things “ lovely and of good report,” 
that excite our interest in his poems. It is the sare 
and resplendent genius that rises here and there above 
the vile trash that defiles the pages of “Don Juan” 
which makes that poem even tolerated on a gentle- 
man’s library shelves. Mr, Brannan has evidently yet 
to learn that ribaldry is not wit, that profanity is not 
entertaining, that sneers at the holiest attachments of 
which men are capable are not humor, Words that 
are expressed by a d and a dash are, to say the least, 
far from poetical, and are not to be excused by any 
rhyme. And it very encour- 
aging view of a man’s state of mind when he writes 


exigencies of is no 


as follows: 


“T loved, of course, as many mortals do 

Who have the weakness which is known as human : 

Outwatched the stars, and inspiration drew 
From angel lips—belonging to a woman ; 

Made vows ; and sighed, and played the fool like you, 
Or any man that calls himself a true man ; 

Wrote odes to « eves and eyebrows—glorious ae 
And lost at once my sweetheart—and my neighbor! 


“?*Tis very sad, I grant, to lose your Mary 
Just as your hes art is brimming o'er with joy; 
And when you hope to clasp your charming fairy, 
Find she’s eloped with some outlandish boy— 
Or man that’s ugly, old, and rich and wary— 
Whose money bought her as it would a toy ; 
The feeling ’s strange and difficult to smothe Tr, 
And life a torment—till you court another, 


Mr. Brannan has a good deal to say about the 
critics, if it be 
worthy of the name, is as prompt to point out excel 
jence as to indicate defects—that it is a far more 


He scems to forget that criticism, 


agreeable task to a reviewer to welcome real genius 
than to expose the pretender to that virtue. The 
following is one of the best things in his book, and 
we venture to print it in spite of the fearful threat it 
contains —a threat, by the way, 
evil to those critics Who may “warm and feed ” 
ungrateful reptile to which Mr, 
himself than to us, 
dangerous claim upon his gratitude, 


which bodes more of 
the 
Brannan compares 
who carefully abstain from any 


“As my success is much dependent on it, 
V'll bribe reviewers with a prosy sonnet.” 
“4 CRUMB FOR CRITICS. 

O Critic, crush not this, my shell and meat, 

Beneath thy careless, crunching, pathworn feet, 

Without one careful step to separate 

The shell and meat from an untoward fate -— 

For know, who diets from thy board and plate 

Will turn a demon, if but fed on hate, 

And, like the snake the woodman warmed and ted. 

May fang the hand that gives but poisoned bread. 

This once vouchsafe a high and manly aid, 

And rise superior to thy ‘dreadful trade ;’ 

To spy out chaff let others meanly strive ; 

Do thou seek grains, and nobly bid them live ; 

Thus prove the highest reach of Critic Art 

Is that which nurtures love within the heart.” 

We can take our affidavit, if desired, that we have 
with painful care dug for grain amid this pile of chaff, 
reading and re-reading the book for that purpose 
The chaff which we did not seek was everywhere visi 
ble, but we are compelled sadly to make a return of 
“not found,” when we ask ourselves concerning the 
grain we have so earnestly sought. And yet in some 
of the minor poems which relieve the monotony of 
this “ autobiography in verse,” we find here and there 
an indication that the author is, if we may say so,’ 
capable of genius. There is in some places indie: 
The “Skeleton Banquet” is an un- 
pleasant poem, but for all that contains passages 


tion of real power. 
which are powerful if not poetical. Not only Byron 


has been imitated by Mr. Brannan, but Moore also, 


/and these imitations are not deficient in that melodi 
| ous versification which is the chief excellence of Tom 
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Moore’s writing. “ Sunshine,” “Tdeal Pleasures,” and 
one or two other poems possess this character. We 
have only room for one stanza from the first of these : 


“ 


’Twere unwise to believe the Great Giver of good 

Had destined our days to be clouded with pain ; 
Though our hot tears of anguish fall deep as a flood, 

The sun-bow of beauty will shine from the rain— 
When love enters the heart there’s no corner for gloom ; 

If love lights the eye, every object is fair ; 

Holy spirits of beauty leap forth from the tomb— 

Not even the grave is a place for despair !” 

The long poem entitled “ St. Mary’s Hospital” is 
really very readable, and contains passages which 
have a quiet beauty and evident truthfulness about 
them which we must admire, and which contrast 
strangely with the general tone of the autobiography, 

Mr. Brannan is, we judge, yet a young man. Per- 
haps it would be well for him to remember that his 
model, Lord Byron, began his poetical career by pub- 
lishing a volume of silly verses. If Mr. Brannan will 
only go on in his imitation till he gives us something 
of the rare poetical excellence and the high ideal 
beauty that the later works of that poet contain, un- 
sullied by the graver faults that we lament in Byron, 
we shall be glad to be foremost to welcome a real 
poet in the West. 

“ Dera Darling ; or, The Daughter of the Regiment.” J. 

&. Tilton & Co, Boston, 1865. Pp, 370. 

This volume is one of the contributions to American 
literature which it was foreseen that the late war 
would inspire. Dora Darley is introduced to the 
reader as a little girl, under fourteen, whose home is in 
Western Virginia, and who, at the opening of the 
story, is found in attendance upon her invalid mother. 
While waiting upon her parent with assiduous affec- 
tion, an old negro house-servant, bearing the name of 
Epictetus, but called * Pic” for short, announces that 
a wounded Union officer has concealed himself in the 
barn, and asks if he can bring him (the officer) to the 
house. Mrs, Darley, being of New England parent- 
age, and hence a good Union woman, at once assents, 
and the officer is introduced under the name of Cap- 
tain Karl. The captain, having been duly refreshed, 
returns to his place of concealment, not, however, 
without having been seen by one of the neighbors, 
who, being a member of the local vigilance commit- 





questions; to which, of course, Pic replies most unsat- | 
isfactorily. This circumstance decides the captain to | 
flee during the night, and, by the advice of Mrs. Dar- 

ley, Pic accompanies him, <A few days later, Mrs. 
Darley dies, and Dora is confided to the charge of an | 
aunt, while her father and brother Tom enlist in the 

rebel service. Receiving harsh treatment at the hands 
of her aunt, Dora escapes from the house by night with 
the determination to go to Massachusetts, where re- 


tee, seizes the old negro and plies him with searching 





sided a sister of her mother’s, of whom she had often | 
heard her mother speak. That night she meets Pic, | 
who, overjoyed at seeing her, volunteers to conduct | 
her to an Ohio regiment, to which Captain Karl be- 
longed, and in which the negro had been assigned to | 
the position of cook, After the usual number of mar- | 
velous escapes, Pic and his charge regain the regiment, | 
which at once adopts the little girl as its vivandiere. | 
She is placed under the immediate charge of the chap- 
lain, and does good service in the hospital. Mean- 
while Captain Karl turns up (whose real name proves | 
to be Captain Wilson), and manifests in more than one | 
way his regard for little Dora. She, too, wins the | 
hearts of the officers and men, no less by her childish | 
innocence than by her mature thoughtfulness for the | 
comfort of the inmates of the hospital, and is christened | 
by the colonel Dora Darling, Not a fight occurs but | 
she is present with her flask of water and other such | 
comforts for the wounded as she can carry about her; | 
in a word, she becomes the idol of the regiment. Un- | 
der the instructions of Chaplain Brown, Dora acquires | 
a womanly dignity and tact beyond her years, which | 
gain for her the respect as well as the affection of her | 
associates. By-and-by Captain Wilson has to go home | 
because of wounds received in battle, and Dora accom- 
panies him, though she had previously been urged to 
become the adopted daughter of the colonel, and also 
to share the home of the chaplain. The captain’s 
mother proves to be the aunt of whom Dora had heard 
her mother speak; and the last that we hear of the 
little vivundiere is in the shape of a letter written from 
Captain Wilson’s New England home to her good 





friend the chaplain, who remains in the field with his 





regiment. Such are the main points of the plot. The 
minor incidents, including the adventures of Dora, the 
capture of herself and Pic by the Confederates, 
their subsequent escape, and one or two fights, we are 
compelled to dismiss with simple mention. 

By way of criticism, it may be said that the story is 


well told and the situations siiow that the author has | 


a good perception of dramatic effect. There are many 
inexcusable incongruities, however, due, doubtless, 
to hasty writing. Dora is accorded a maturity which 
is wholly incompatible with a girl of fourteen, and old 
Pic is made to talk as no negro ever talked. Both his 
observations and the language in which he is made 
to express them are strangely inappropriate, showing 
plainly that the author is either not familiar with the 
peculiar dialect of the Southern negroes, or is incom- 
petent to put it in writing. He (or she) would do 
well to make our Northern negro minstrels a study 
before attempting another such book. A word in the 
ear of the person who illustrated the work. If he 
will turn to page 123 he will please notice the incon- 
gruity of the picture with the text. The latter de- 
clares that Pic “ climbed into the top of an enormous 
white pine” to view a battle, while the former repre- 
sents him as being perched about twelve feet above 
ground on the lowest branch but one of the said 
tree. It would be unfair to conclude this brief notice 
without saying that the book is well printed, and 
bound with commendable taste. 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 

Mr. Davin G. FRANCctIs, of this city, has in the press 
Mr. J. Payne Collier’s “ Bibliographical Account of the 
Rarest Books in the English Language.” To write prop- 
erly concerning this great work, one should have the pe- 
culiar knowledge of its veteran author himself—a critical 
requisite possessed by no man on this side of the water, 
and but few, if any, on the other. To say that it is the 
most important work of the kind in the language, is to 
say much, when we remember the “Censura Literaria,” 
“ Restituta,” “ British Bibliographer,” and similar pub- 
lications, the life-long labors of such men as Brydges, 
Hazlewood, Park, and their corps of correspondents and 
collaborators. Yet it is but small praise after all, as the 
student of old English literature will at once perceive, as 
he runs his eye over its learned and curious pages. The 
ground which it covers is one on which Mr. Collier is at 
home—no man more so, his earliest work therein, “The 


’ 


Poetical Decameron,” appearing as long ago as 1820. 
What he has since done is known to his co-laborers in the 
same rich field, and, in a less degree, to the general 
reader. There is a difference of opinion concerning him 
as a commentator on the text of Shakespeare, particularly 
since the famous Perkins Folio has come into the pos- 
session of the British Museum, and has been subjected to 
the scrutiny of the best judges of old handwriting ; 
the genuineness of some of the documents discovered by 


| him among the Ellesmere Papers is more than doubted ; 


with all this, however, it cannot be denied that he has 
rendered more than “ yeoman’s service” to old English 


| literature, devoting to it the largest portion of his life, 


which has now reached its seventy-sixth year. This is 
something, surely,—enough to win him the gratitude of 
American readers at least, few of whom are ever likely 


| to behold the rarities of which he discourses so largely, 


and which he describes so intelligently in this his latest 
and greatest work. It is his magnum opus, and his fame 


| will rest upon it when the Perkins Folio is forgotten, and 


the Ellesmere documents have crumbled into the dust to 
which they are fast hastening. 

Mr. Francis’s reprint of Mr. Collier’s curious and val- 
uable work will, we think, be preferable to the English 
edition on which it is based, the latter consisting of two 
rather bulky octavos of above six hundred pages each, 
while the former will extend to four small octavos of be- 
tween three and four hundred pages. The English copy 
costs three guineas, which, counting the difference be- 
tween gold and paper, the rate of exchange, duties, ete., 
is between thirty and forty dollars ; the American will be 
furnished for sixteen dollars. The edition will be a lim- 


ited one, with seventy-five copies on large paper, and five | 


on India paper, the prices of which, we believe, are not 
yet determined upon. 

Mr. James Miller has in the press, and will soon pub- 
lish, what we fancy will turn out to be a curious, not to 
say amusing book: “Spenser's Poem, entitled Colin 
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| work, remembering, as we do, a previous production by 
_ the same writer, who dates from Washington, and veils 
| himself under the initials “ E. A. H.,” a gentlemanly ob- 
| scurity which we have no business to dissipate. The 
| work in question, “Remarks on the Sonnets of Shake- 
'speare,” is of a piece with the absurd speculations of 
, Chalmers in reference to those enigmatical quartorzains, 
| viz., that the young gentleman whom the poet so lauded 
| for his beauty, and so chid for not marrying, was—Queen 
| Elizabeth! Of this work—not that of Chalmers, which 
| one can hardly believe to have been seriously intended, 
but that of E. A. H.—a late English weekly discourses as 
follows: “He now takes Shakespeare in hand, and of 
course makes all kinds‘ of astonishing discoveries. There 
is a clean sweep of the Earl of Southampton, and of all 
other men and women to whom the sonnets have been 
hitherto supposed to be addressed. The real doctrine 
set forth in them is ‘indicated by the interlude in the 
fifth act of Midsummer-Night’s Dream.’ Pyramus and 
Thisbe represent two principles, the spirit of the individ- 
ual and the universal spirit or ‘ over-soul’ (an Emersonian 
word), and the wall is the dull substance of the fiesh. 
This ‘ triplicity in unity’ is the object addressed as Beau- 
ty’s Rose by Shakespeare. The author rather naively 
adds, ‘The student will readily catch the meaning of the 
“moonshine.”’ After this explanation of the general idea 
of the sonnets, we are prepared to find that in the 122d 
Sonnet, ‘Thy gift, thy tables,’ are ‘two expressions for 
the law of Moses,’ and that in the 153d Sonnet ‘ Cupid’ 
signifies love in a religious sense, the ‘Maid of Dian’ is a 


| virgin truth of nature, and the ‘cold valley fountain’ is 


the letter of the law. We think that most people will 
prefer to put up with the Earl of Southampton as the so- 
lution of the mystery.” 

What the forthcoming work on Spenser is likely to be 
it is not difficult to conjecture from the above summary 
of its writer’s attempt to idealize Shakespeare. 


FOREIGN. 


Mr. J. PAYNE CoLLiER has recently added tohis reprints 
of old English literature “The Seven Deadly Sins of 
London ; drawn in Seven Several Coaches through the 
Seven Several Gates of the City, bringing the Plague 
with them,” a brochure by Thomas Dekker, belonging 
to the first years of the seventeenth century, before he 
had become much known as a dramatist. It is a satire 
on the prevailing vices of the time, written with great 
earnestness, which occasionally rises to eloquence. 

A desirable lot, as the auctioneers would say, was lately 
sold in London, in the shape of an album which formerly 
belonged to Francis Segar (brother to Sir William 
Segar, Garter King-at-Arms) and which was filled with 
autographs, the signatures of Segar’s royal, princely, and 
poetic friends, as James the First, Henry, Prince of Wales, 
Ben Jonson, Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Horace Vere, ete. It brought about four hundr@ dollars. 

Fifteen manuscript plays, the existence of which was 
hitherto unknown, were recently discovered in a library 
in Ireland. These are some of their titles: “'The Lady 
Mobs,” “ The Two Noble Ladies and the Converted Con- 
juror,” “ Love’s Changeling’s Change,” “ The Launching 
of the Mary,” “Dick of Devonshire,” and “The Fatal 
Marriage, or a Second Lucretia.” Of the time when 
these plays are supposed to have been written, and their 
excellence or lack of it, the paragraphist who ventilates 
the aforesaid fact is provokingly silent. The volume, it is 
said, will shortly be sold at public auction, when we shall 
probably know more of its contents. 

The entire copyrights of all the works of the late W. 
M. Thackeray have recently passed into the hands of his 
last publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the proprietors 
of the Cornhill, as have also those of Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
the novelist. A uniform edition of Thackeray will be 
welcomed, we think, by his admirers on both sides of the 
water. We doubt, however, whether that of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. will compete with the one which the 
Harpers have in progress, the first installment of which, 
“Vanity Fair,” leaves nothing to be degired in the way 
of a beautiful book. 

The chair lately vacated in the University of Edin- 
burgh, by the death of Professor Aytoun is already ap- 
plied for by a number of eminent candidates, the most 
noted of whom are, Prof. David Masson, the biographer 
of Milton ; Dr. William Hanna, biographer and son-in-law 
| of Dr. Chalmers ; Mr. George McDonald, poet and novelist ; 
| Dr. Daniel Wilson, author of “Pre-historic Man;”’ and 
|Mr. E. S. Dallas, author of “Poetics,” and a critic of 
fine ability. . 
| Several valuable portraits have lately been added to 
| the treasures of the National Portrait Gallery, among 





Clout’s Come Home Again, explained, with the Amoretti | which are heads of Thomas De Quincey and Prof. Wilson, 
| a “ > s 2] 
Sonnets.” We use the word amusing in reference to this! by Sir Watson Gordon ; Lawrence’s portrait of Camp- 
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bell ; a portrait of Keats, by Hilton ; a full-length of Jer- 
emy Bentham when a boy of thirteen ; and two heads of 
Southey and Coleridge when both were young men, the 
work ofa local painter of Bristol named Vandyke. . 

Mr. Edward Capern, rural postman of Bedeford, Devon, 
one of the minor English singers of the Clare order, has 
lately published a volume of verse, entitled “ Wayside 
Warbles,” from which we select the following 


SONG ON SUNSHINE. 
Sing away, ye joyous birds, 
While the sun is o’er us; 
If I only knew your words 
I would swell the chorus. 
Sing, ye warblers of the sky! 
Sing, ye happy thrushes ! 
And ye little ones that lie 
Down among the rushes. 
Softly as an angel’s wing 
Comes an inspiration ; 
O that my poor soul could sing 
Worthy of creation! 
Like the solemn chanting tree— 
Nature in devotion ; 
Like the merry harping bee— 
Harmony in motion. 


I would sound a note of joy 
Through the vales o’ Devon, 
Sweet as Love’s, when hea boy 
Newly came from heaven, 
Till the busy world, beguiled 
With its echoes ringing, 
Shouted, ‘* Hark! for nature’s child 
Her own song is singing.” 


The following persons, worthy members of the literary 
profession, have been placed on the English Civil List for 
pensions, during the year which ended on the twentieth 
of June, 1865: 

Dr. R. A. Armstrong (in addition to a former pension 
of £40), in acknowledgment of his philological labors 
as a Gaelic lexicographer, £20.—Mrs. Mary Haydn (in ad- 
dition to three former pensions of £25 each) in considera- 
tion of the literary merit of her husband, the late Mr. 
Haydn, author of the “Dictionary of Dates, Book of 
Dignities,” and other works, £25.—Mr. John Hayter, on 
account of his labors as a portrait painter, £50.—Mr. W. 
Howitt, in consideration of the long and useful career of 
literary labor in which both he and his wife have engaged, 
£140.—Mrs. Bertha Hill, daughter of the late Robert 
Southey, in cousideration of the services rendered by her 
late father to English literature, £100.—Mr. Henry Laing, 
in consideration of the services he has rendered to the 
study of Scotch antiquities and Scotch historical research, 
£50.—Mrs. Anne Leech (widow of the late Mr. John 
Leech), in consideration of the merit of her late husband 
as an artist, £100.—Mr. R. C. Lucas, in consideration of 
his merit as an artist, and of his having presented to the 
Kensington Musuem some valuable ivory carvings and 
antiquities, £150.—Mr. Thos. Wright, as an author who 
has contributed much to English history and political 
history, £65. 


e —— 
PERSONAL. 


AMERICAN, 
Mr. CHARLES F. Browne (“ Artemus Ward”), who 
was recently compelled by illness to break his engage- 








ment to lecture nightly for two weeks in this city, will | 


soon take his departure for England, whither his reputa- 
tion as a comic writer has already preceded him. Mr, John 
Camden Hotten, the author-publisher of unique books 
(who, by the way, is now at work upon a“ History of Sign- 
boards), republished his volume, soon after its appearance 
here, with success enough to justify him in issuing a sec- 
ond and cheaper edition, which may be seen in almost 
every book and newspaper shop throughout the kingdom. 
The middle classes appear to understand its peculiar hu- 
mor much better than their superiorsin rank, who buy it, 
however, and wonder, we dare say, what the doose the 
fellah means. Mr. Browne’s second work, which will soon 
be out (the first edition, consisting of ten thousand copies, 
being “ bespoke,” as our English cousins would say), will 
puzzle them as much more, and prepare the way for Mr. 
Browne as a lecturer. We believe he intends to hold 
forth in Egyptian Hall, the whilom “ show-shop” of poor 
defunct Albert Smith, of Mount Blane and many novels’ 
memory. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor has lately finished a poem of consid- 
erable length, upon which he has been for some time en- 
gaged, and which is entitled “The Picture of St. John.” 
It is understood to be a tale or idyl of art-life, the scene 
being laid in Italy and thereabouts. We presume it will 
be published this fall by Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 

Mr. Gilmore Simms, the novelist, who is editing a news- 
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out he was considered a wealthy man, living in the neigh- 
borhood of Charleston on his plantation, where he dis- 
pensed his hospitalities in true Southern style. The for- 
tunes of war overtook him, however ; his house, if we re- 
member rightly, was injured by fire, his library was stolen 
or destroyed ; in short, he was turned adrift to live as he 
could—a fate which has befallen a great many Southern 
gentlemen, “ all of the present time.” We trust that Mr. 
Simms will soon be able to vacate the editorial chair, and 
return to his earlier walks of authorship. As a veteran 
writer, he ought to have the sympathy of his brethren 
here ; for however it may be in'the troubled world of poli- 
tics, the republic of letters should know no North and no 
South. 

Resident in Columbia, like Mr. Simms, is another South- 
ern author of whom the reader may not have heard much, 
seeing that he isa young man anda poet. His name is Hen- 
ry Timrod. The year before the war broke out he pub- 
lished a volume of poems, which, as far as the present 
writer remembers, attracted but little attention in the 
North, whatever it may have done in Mr. Timrod’s own 
immediate locality. It was a small volume of some one 
hundred and twenty or thirty pages, but it was rich in 
promise, containing two or three lyrics which any poet 
might have been glad to have written, and showing every- 
where the signs of a poetical intellect and a pure and cul- 
tivated taste. The war broke out, and Mr. Timrod dis- 
appeared as a poet, at least as far as Northern readers 
were concerned. He was not idle, however, in his voca- 
tion, we have since learned ; but, from time to time, poured 
forth battle-songs, which are said to be remarkably spir- 
ited. One of these, or possibly more, strayed across the 
water to Mr. Tennyson, who, unlike too many of his elderly 
brethren, forgot that he was a famous ‘poet, and remem- 
bered that Mr. Timrod was an obscure one, and wrote 
him, let us say manly words of recognition and encourage- 
ment. Nor was this all, for somebody else, we have not 
heard who, brought Mr. Timrod’s poetry to the knowl- 
edge of an English publisher, who is about to bring out a 
volume of it in handsome style, with illustrations—the 
latter, we believe, from the pencil of Mr. Vizetelly, the 
late artist-correspondent of the London Times in Rich- 
mond. Meanwhile, Mr. Timrod is biding his time in Co- 
lumbia, not overburdened, we fear, with this world’s goods. 
How, indeed, could he or any other Southern poet be so 
burdened after such a war as we haveall passed through? 

A third Southern author, Mr. John Esten Cooke, who 
is living somewhere in his native State, Virginia, is writ- 
ing a romance of the war for one of our New York pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Bancroft is at Newport, busily engaged on the 
eighth volume of his “ History of the United States.” 

Mrs. R. H. Stoddard has a new novel nearly ready for 
the press. It is said to be a story of New England life 
and manners. 


FOREIGN. 

THE last steamer brings us intelligence of the death of 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, better known as Judge Hal- 
iburton, the author of “Sam Slick.” He was born at 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, toward the close of the last or the 
beginning of the present century—one account placing his 
birth in 1796, another in 1803. Educated at King’s Col- 
lege, and called to the bar in his native county, he was 
chosen to the House of Assembly, and afterward filled the 
office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. He commenced his liter- 
ary career in 1828 by the publication of a “ Historical and 
Statistical Account of Nova Scotia.” Seven years later he 
discovered his true vein as a writer in a series of sketches 
contributed by him to a weekly journal in Nova Scotia, 
under the head of “ Lubrications of Sam Slick, the Clock- 
maker.” The success of these sketches induced him to 
collect them into a volume, entitled “The Clockmaker ; 
or, The Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, of Slickville,” 
which created a sensation in the world of letters on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and added a new character to litera- 
ture in the person of the itinerant vender of cheap and 
trumpery time-pieces. In 1842 Judge Haliburton visited 
England, the result of his journey thither appearing in 


“The Attaché; or, The Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick | 


in England.” To this work, which consisted of two vol- 


umes, two more volumes were afterward added. Mean- 





while “The Clockmaker” had reached a second and third 
series, and had been followed by “The Letter Bag of the | 
Great Western,” “ Bubbles of Canada,” and “The Old | 
Judge; or, Life in a Colony.” The later publications of | 


Judge Haliburton were “Yankee Stories,” “Traits of| a curi 
American Humor,” “Nature and Human Nature,” and | toine,” 


“ Rule and Misrule of the English in America.” 
the University of Oxford conferred upon him the degree 
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ton, Cornwall. At the time of his death he was engaged 
upon a revised edition of his works. 

Mr. Charles Dickens and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
tickled each other, recently, at the opening of a sort of 
literary poor-house, erected by the “Guild of Literature 
and Art,” for the benefit of broken-down authors and 
artists, on the estate of Sir Edward, near Stevenage, in 
Hertfordshire. This is the project for which the honor- 
able baronet wrote his play, “ Not So Bad as We Seem,” 
a number of years since; which play—a comedy, we be- 
lieve—was represented by a volunteer company in Lon- 
don, and elsewhere. On the occasion of the opening 
aforesaid, Sir Edward flattered Mr Dickens as being “a 
resplendent ornament of literature,” and as uniting “an 
unrivaled mastery over the laughter and the tears of 
millions, with as genial and sweet a philosophy as ever 
made the passions move at the command of virtue!” 
When it came Mr Dickens’s turn to reply, Sir Edward 
became “a very great man, whose connection with Hert- 
fordshire every other county in England will envy for 
many long years to come.” He also prophesied that 
“crowds of people will come to see the place where he 
once lived and wrote.” We have not yet heard of any 
inmates of this new asylum, who, in the words of Mr 
Dickens, “can always claim, on equal terms, the hospi- 
tality of their generous neighbor,” meaning Sir Edward, 
with whom, as the Saturday Review says, they can take 
pot-luck, and discuss the identity of the True with the 
Beautiful!” In case the supposititious inmates of the 
Bulwer-Dickens poor-house fancy something more sub- 
stantial than this, they can gratify their vulgar tastes 
with strong fluids, at least; for at the last accounts an 
enterprising publican had erected a small inn near by, 
with the sign of “Our Mutual Friend.” 

M. Victor Hugo has three new works ready for the 
press. They will be published, it is said,in the following 
order, at intervals of about three months: “ Songs of the 
Streets and Woods ;” “'The Workmen ot the Sea ;” and 
a volume containing two plays, “'Torquemada,” a drama, 
in five acts, and “'The Grandmother, 
act. 


” 


a comedy, in one 


Mr. Frank Sealsfield is out with a pair of octavos on 
“The Literature and Curiosities of Dreams ; a Common- 
place Book of Speculations concerning the Mystery of 
Dreams and Visions, Records of curious and well- 
authenticated Dreams,” with other shadowy lore pertain- 
ing to the night-side of life and nature. 

Mr. Alexander Melville has recently published his in- 
genious invention in a volume entitled “ Visible Speech, 
a System of Universal Signs or Means of Writing all 
Languages in Characters which can be read by the 
Natives of all Countries.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens’s serial, “ Our Mutual Friend,” will 
be finished in the number published on the first of 
December. 

Mr. H. R. Montgomery, author of the “ Life of Isaac 
Bickerstaff,” ete., has recently published .a couple of 
gossippy volumes which are well spoken of, “ Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Sir Richard Steele.” 

Mr. James Hannay, one of the cleverest of England’s 
minor essayists, has lately published a volume of “ Char- 
acters and Criticisms.” 

Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke’s last volume is entitled 
“ Moliére Characters.” 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has just issued a second edition 
of his first volume, “ Undertones.” 

Bishop Colenso has filed in Chancery a bill against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood, the Archdeacon of London, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and other Church notables, in conse- 
quence of his salary, which is paid out of the Colonial 
Bishoprics Fund, being withheld. The case will be argued 
before long. 

‘Mr. George Augustus Sala is about to deliver three 
lectures at Glasgow on “Three Phases of Civilization ; 
the United States, Mexico, and Algeria ””—the countries 
last honored by his presence and correspondence. 

Rev. John Grote, a brother of the distinguished his- 
torian of Greece, recently published a volume entitled 
“Exploratio Philosophica: Rough Notes on Modern 
Intellectual Science.” The reverend gentleman is a 
B.D., a fellow of Trinity College, and professor of Morat 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, Sir Charles Lyell, and Sir 


| Roderick Murchison, lately received honarary doctors’ 


degrees from the University of Vienna. 

A son of Victor Hugo, the one, we presume, who has 
translated Shakespeare into French, has lately published 
ous romance, entitled “Le Cochon de Sainte An- 
a tale of the good old days of Asop, when the 


In 1858 | animals delivered themselves “like men of this world.” 


Miss Braddon, of whom we have spoken elsewhere, is 


paper in Columbia, South Carolina, is not in the best of | of D.C.L., and in 1859 he was chosen M, P. for Launces-| about to commence a new novel in the “St. James’s 
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Magazine.” It will be called “'The Lady’s Mile,” the title | to which Prof. Huxley will add a memoir on the skulls 
being derived from a small portion of the “Ring” in| and other human remains. 


Hyde Park, London, in which the Di Vernons of the 


Mr. Percy B. St. John has nearly ready a new boy’s 


great metropolis sometimes show off themselves and their } book, entitled “‘ Paul Peabody.” 


horses. 

Madame George Sand has commenced a new novel in 
the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 

M. Renan is said to have put to press his new work, 
“The Apostles,” a continuation, of course, of his “ Life 
of Jesus.” 

Miss Emily Marryatt, a daughter of the sailor-novelist, 
has lately published two new stories, “Too Good for 
Him,” and “ Love’s Conflict.” 

Mr John Saunders, the author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” 
is out with a new novel, “One Against the World.” 








ART. 
AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
i 
To whatever cause it may be owing, there can be no 
doubt of the fact that there has never been so widespread 
an interest in art and artists manifested in the country 
as has been shown during the last twelve months. The 


fj ane é : 
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Mr. Harrison Ainsworth has lately published another artists of New York, who, as 0 body, showed so morbid 


historical novel, entitled “The Spanish Match.” 

Mrs. Alexander Smith, whose charming tale, “ Alfred 
Hagart’s Household,” was lately republished by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, has recently appeared with “ A Summer 
in the Isle of Skye.” 


and childish a sensitiveness last year to unexpectedly 
honest and impersonal criticism, published in a single 
newspaper, found it necessary to steel their bosoms 
against the well-tipped arrows shot from almost every 
journal in the city during the late Academy Exhibition. 


€ : , 2 : It is a sign of a general improvement in the public taste 
Mrs. T. K. Hervey, widow of the late editor of the = a I oon see 


Atheneum, and once upon a time one of the minor poets 
of England, has a novel in the press, the name of which 
is not stated. 

Mr. Samuel Phillips Day will soon publish a volume, 


entitled “Woman and Civilization,” the materials of 


which were collected in Italy, the United States, and 
Canada, ‘ 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton, author of “'Too Strange not 
to be True,” ete., has a new novel in the press, entitled 
“Constance Sherwood ” 

The irrepressible Miss Braddon is about to publish 
another novel, the title of which is not given. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


. 


Messrs. HAreer & BROTHERS have in the press “ Mel- 
ton’s Northwest Passage by Land ;" “ Wood's Homes 
without Hands; * Reuben Davidger ;” “ Silas the Con- 
jurer ;” and “Tland and Glove,” by Amelia B. Edwards. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will shortly publish “ Essays 
on Natural History,” by the late Charles Waterton, the 
once famous traveler; and new editions of “ Rejected 
Addresses and other Poems,” by James Smith, edited by 
Epes Sargent ; and “ The Canterbury Tales ” 
and Sophia Lee. 


of Harriett 


Mr. C. B. Richardson has in preparation a “ Cyclopedia 
of the American Conflict,” edited by William Parker 
Snow and Col. R. B. Irwin ; “Grant and his Campaigns,” 
by Prof. Henry Coppée ; “Sherman and his Campaigns,” 


by Col. 8, M. Bowman; and “ Campaigns of the Army of | 
the Potomac, from its Organization to the Capture of 


Richmond, 1861-5,” by William Swinton, 
Messrs. Walker, Fuller & Co., of Boston, have in press, 


“Hymns for Mothers and Children” (second series) ; 
“Martineau’s History of England ” (third and fourth vol- 
umes); “ Martin’s History of France” (concluding part) ; 
“Spectacles Series” (a new volume); ‘The Youth’s Tis. 
tory of the Rebellion,” by the author of “The Pioneer 
Boy ;” and “ Massachusetts in the Rebellion,” a condensed 


and accurate record of its leading men, civil and military, 
and the part they took in the war, prepared by Mr. P. C. 


Headley, who will have the co-operation of the State 


oflicers of Massachusetts. 


Rey. George Rawlinson has in the press “ Media, 
Babylonia, and Persia; their History, Geography, Antiqui- 
ties,” being the concluding volumes of his “ Five Ancient 


Monarchies of the East.” 


Dr. William: Smith, the voluminous editor, will soon 
publish “The Student’s Manual of Old Testament Histo- 
ry” and “ The Student’s Manual of New Testament His- | 
He has also nearly ready “A Small Book of My- 
thology for Schools” and“ A Dictionary of Christian Anti- 


tory.” 


quities.” 


Rev. Henry Hart Milman will soon bring out “ The 
Agamemnon of Eschylus and the Bacchanals of Euripides, 
together with Passages from the Lyric and later Dramatic 


Poets of Greece.” 


Mr. H. F. Chorley, 2 musical writer of some repute, is 
about to publish “Studies of the Music of Many Na- 
tions,” the substance of a series of lectures delivered by | 


him at the Royal Institutiou. 


Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Charles W. Franks have in the 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of Sir 


press “A 


Joshua Reynolds.” [t will be more complete than any yet 


published, and will give the present owners and localities | reach. 
of Sir Joshua’s pictures, with other information of the 


sort likely to interest his admirers. 


that the greater number of these criticisms, ranging as 
they did through all degrees of good, bad, and indifferent, 
showed a remarkable unanimity in judgment, and awarded 
praise and blame with a justice that bore witness to the 
natural perception of the writers, if not to their knowl- 
edge. It is to be remarked, however, that, as yet, the 
material for criticism in our exhibitions is well suited to 
the comparatively undeveloped powers of the critics ; 
there being nothing so good or fine as to call for great 
delicacy of discrimination, and so much that is feeble, 
pretentious, and bad as to offer an abundance of shining 
marks to those arrows of wit and ridicule which Ameri- 
cans use with a skill that is almost a second nature; 
This condition of criticism is simply the result of cireum- 
stance, As our artists become more earnest and indus- 
trious they will, of course, produce better work, and 
higher powers of criticism will be called into play ; 
meanwhile, they will have learned to value an honest, 
able critic at his true worth; they will neither despise 
him nor fear him, and, so far from wasting the time that 
should be given to their art in futile endeavors to crush 
him, they will understand that the hero may as well hope 
to be a hero without the lyre of the sacred poet, as the 
artist to be an artist, in these days, without the pen of 
the critic. 

The general impression made by the Fortieth Exhibi- 
tion of the Academy seemed to be that it was a great 
falling-off from that of 1864. Hardly a single artist, new 
or old, did his best. The older men, indeed, seemed 
quietly to have retired to sleep on what laurels they had 
already reaped, and, with a quiet scorn of all that critics 

could do against their established reputation, to have 
‘| dared the questionings of the younger public as to their 
right to any reputation at all. “ Possession is nine points 
of the law ” is a proverb that applies as well to fame as 
to property, and the older academicians know it, and act 
accordingly. They reason, very wisely, that, by the time 
they are thoroughly found out, they will be beyond the 
reach of criticism; indifferent alike to the feebler plati- 
tudes of their life-long ally and the sharp saber-cut of 
their latest foe. 

Mr. Huntington, the president, who only strengthens 
the evidence afforded by Mr. Eastlake—the president of 
the English Academy—that it is possible to be an amiable 
and accomplished gentleman and dignified officer and a 
third-rate artist, ¢. €., no artist at all—and whose work 
we hope we may be allowed to call coarse without being 
called to account, as another writer has been, for an 
attack upon his personal character—contributed to the 
exhibition rather less than his usual quantity of bad 
work, but its full equivalent in quality. It will be quite 
| useless to waste any time over a discussion of this gentle- 
man’s demerits. He seems to have as little ambition to 
earn praise as ability to do work worthy of it, and as he 
and his friends appear to be equally satisfied with his 
position as an artist, it would be idle to hope for any im- 
provement, 

Of Messrs. Gray, Kensett, Rossiter, Lang, Weir, Hall, 
Stearns, and Gifford there is nothing to record which 
shows any advance, although Mr. Gray’s portrait-group 
displayed more talent than would have been suspected 
from a study of his smaller pictures ; and Mr. Gifford, for 





from the end of the gallery. 
Mr. Gray’s becoming a good portrait-painter, even yet. 


| consent to eall “ideal,” subjects, are utterly beyond his 
It grieves us to see him attempt them ; but, with 
care and patience, he can paint what he sees; and in 
cases where what one sees with the eye is all there is, 


Mr. Samuel Lang is about to publish a work on the} faces where one does not miss the soul too much to 
“Prehistoric Remains of Caithness,” recently discovered, | destroy the pleasure in the mere painting, Mr. Gray’s 





once, had a canvas that was not to be recognized as his. 
There is nothing to prevent; 


Historical, and what, for want of a better name, we may 
1} 





natural sense of color, and reasonably good drawing, could 
not fail to make pictures far above the average. His, 
however, is one of the instances which make us regret 
that Italy is so accessible. She has ruined, beyond re- 
trieving, more of our artists than she has ever helped, 
and if the younger ones have escaped her glamour some 
what, they have found’a far more fatal one in France. 

Mr. Gifford’s picture, though small, was very pleasing, 
and enjoyed by many who, for a long time, have ceased 
to look at work of his with any interest. May we not 
venture to hope that having once, either by Jove’s help 
or his own, got his chariot out of the ruts, he will never 
let it slide back again, but will continue to give us the 
results of new experiences, and spare us any further 
repetition of his monotonous sunsets, and landscapes 
veiled in impossible mists? 

Mr. Hall seems to be steadily deteriorating. Too great 
facility has been injurious to him, until, at length, his work 
has become almost wholly mechanical. His figures have 
long been so bad as to make it a matter of genuine sur- 
prise how any intelligent man could deceive himeeclf 
with the belief that their resemblance to humanity ex- 
ceeded their resemblance to a school-girl’s doll sufficiently 
tomake it worth while to exhibit them ; but the Spanish 
figures of the last academy carried off the palm for wood- 
enness and absence of expression. If Mr. Hall does not 
wish his reputation to become inextricably united with 
that of Messrs. Rossiter and Lang, he will register a vow 
never to paint another figure as long as he lives. But it 
is not only in his figures that Mr. Hall shows the infte- 
ence of taste ; his flowers, also, are rapidly passing—have, 
indeed, already passed—into that mechanical stage which 
shows the absence of feeling. Already he is excelled by 
such unpretending workers as Miss Grauberry ; and even 
Miss Rose, with all her incompleteness, has apparently a 
ereater desire than he to paint flowers for the love of them. 
Miss Grauberry, however, is too timid to compete very 
dangerously with an artist like Mr. Hall, whose real skill 
in drawing and fatal facility lead him to undertake the 
rashest adventures—to paint anything and everything 
under the sun ; and Miss Rose must believe in study, and 
consent to learn how to draw, if it be only a little, before 
she can accomplish even the half that her ambition pushes 
her to undertake. 

Mr. Vedder, whose pictures have been the chief attrac- 
tion of the two or three later exhibitions, had but little to 
show in the Fortieth. It is almost a fatal sign in so young 
a painter that he has already adopted a peculiar manner, 
and seems to lay down principles of work which are to- 
tally incompatible with loyalty to nature. In noth- 
ing that he had on the walls this year was there any real 
resemblance to nature. Mr. Vedder’s rocks, trees, and skies 
have not the slightest reference, apparently, to anything 
that exists; and it is by no means necessary to suppose 
that he has ever given a day in his life to serious study. 
And yet we have no hesitation in saying that we would 
accept this method of working without demur if the art- 
ist had so much that is valuable and original to tell us, so 
much thought to express, and so much power of expres- 
sion, that, like the great artist to whom, with a want 
of discrimination truly American, he has been absurdly 
compared—Gustave Doré—he could so handle a few sim- 
ple elements of landscape as to infuse into them a portion 
of his own spirit, and make us forget their unreality, 
borne along by the force of the ideas which they symbol- 
ize. Little of this, however, isto be found in Mr. Vedder’s 
work, It is not weird, it is not grotesque ; certainly it 
has no right to be called sublime: it is simply queer. 
And a man of such ability as Mr. Vedder has no right to 
be content with so slight an exercise of his power. We 
feel almost a sense of personal injury when we see one of 
the few men of talent among us trifling with his gifts, 
and wasting in idleness, and for the gratification of whim, 
the power that might light the walls of our homes with 
fancies, and add new visions, weird or pathetic, to those 
with which the poets have already starred thedusty walks 
of this work-a-day world. 

Of the “ new men,” so called, Mr. Charles Moore, in his 
“ Cattskill Valley,” disputed with Mr. Griswold for the 
prize which belonged to the best land&cape. Many 
would, perhaps, have awarded it to neither, but would 
have placed the wreath upon the head of Mr. McEntee— 
whose large picture was the best that has left his easel for 
this many a day. But, besides that Mr. McEntee shows a 
strong tendency to monotony of manner as well as to rep- 
etition in subject, there is too little depth in his style to 
satisfy real lovers of nature. The most that can be said 
for him is that, in such a picture as this, he uses with 
great economy the few ideas with which nature has sup- 
plied him, and the recipes of execution with which, by 
this time, he has acquired a good deal of familiarity. 
But study must be more earnest, and thought more seri- 
ous, before Mr. McEntee can pa nt a really good picture 
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A PAGE OF UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


HE gentlemen who are writing histories of the 
late war would add greatly to the value of their 
labors by deferring the publication of their works 
until what is termed secret history shall be brought 
to light. There are many occurrences of the past 
four years which seem inexplicable to the popular 
mind, but which later revelations are explaining. 
The conference at Niagara Falls wore an air of mys- 
stery, until the correspondence relating to it was pub- 
lished. And until now the public has never been 
able to understand why Fort Sumter was not pro- 
visioned and re-enforced before the rebels opened fire 
on it. Concerning this matter, two witnesses have 
recently given their testimony, to wit: Hon. 
Montgomery Blair, a member of President Lin- 
coln’s cabinet in 1861, and Mr. G. V. Fox, assist- 
ant secretary of the Navy. The former lately deliv- 
ered a speech in Maryland, in which he charged the 
failure to suceor Major Anderson directly upon Mr. 
Seward, and within the past week a report of Mr. 
Fox (dated February 24, 1865) has found its way into 
print, which, without the slightest show of ill-feeling 
toward the secretary of state, fastens upon him the 
whole responsibility of the capture of Fort Sumter 
by General Beauregard. 

On the sixth day of February, 1861, Captain Fox 
proposed to Lieutenant-General Scott a plan for pro- 
visioning Fort Sumter, which the general approved, 
and the next day submitted to Mr. Joseph Holt, then 
secretary of war, who also approved of it ; but on the 
eighth of February, Captain Fox was informed that 
no immediate effort would be made to relieve the fort, 
doubtless on account of President Buchanan’s fear 
lest such action would precipitate a war at once. As 
soon as President Lincoln was fairly installed, the 
captain was summoned to Washington by Secretary 
Blair, and, on the thirteenth of March, submitted his 
plan to the new President; this time, however, with- 
out the full support of General Scott, who feared that 
what was feasible in February was no longer so in 
March. Pressed by Mr. Blair, Mr. Lincoln finally 
decided to give the project a trial. In this, however, 
he was not sustained by Secretary Seward, who did 
what he could to thwart the plan—why, we will try to 
explain. The vessels to compose the expedition were 
the Pawnee, Powhatan, and Harriet Lane, together 
with several transports. On the sixth of April, the 
Powhatan sailed from New York, carrying sailors and 
launches; the. Harriet Lane and Pawnee followed re- 
spectively on the eighth and ninth; and the last ves- 
sel, the Pocahontas, on the tenth. After arriving 
off Charleston harbor, Captain Fox learned to his ut- 
ter astonishment that the Powhatan, instead of stop- 
ping with the rest of the little fleet, had passed on to 
Fort Pickens. Meanwhile, Fort Sumter was forced 
to surrender. Captain Fox returned to Washington, 
and was astounded at ascertaining that the Powhatan 
was detached from the expedition by the express or- 
der of President Lincoln, bearing date of April 1. 
But a still more curious fact was subsequently de- 
veloped, to wit: That the President signed the 


purport. 
|at discovering what he had done. The wonder is 


the secretary of the navy, and without knowing its 
He was as much amazed as Captain Fox 


that he did not promptly order Mr. Seward out of the 

cabinet. 

But what was the secret of Mr. Seward’s strange 

action? No one doubts, or can doubt, in view of the 

history of his life, that he has at heart what he be- 

lieves to be the best interests of his country. Of his 

good intentions there can be no question, Still, how 

came he to commit this act of treachery to his official 

superior? We think that it is accounted for by Mr., 
Seward’s misconception of Mr. Lincoln’s character, 
and over-estimation of his influence over him. As 
subsequent events proved, he appears to have thought 

that the new president lacked force of character; that 
he could be easily moulded to the will of an adroit 
and successful politician, such as Mr. Seward has 
always been; and that the conduct of the govern- 
ment and settlement of the great sectional conflict 
rested upon his own shoulders rather than upon those 
of the President. It must be remembered that the 
southern commissioners (who were in Washington 
for the purpose of obtaining a recognition of the 
Confederacy by the United States) had held frequent 
interviews with Mr. Seward, and had received from 
him informal pledges that no attempts would be made 
at coercion. When the secretary learned that, at the 
instigation of Mr. Blair, Mr. Lincoln had taken the 
matter in his hands and was determined to relieve 
Fort Sumter, he found himself in a quandary. He, 
therefore, not only resorted to the trick revealed by 
Assistant Secretary Fox, but also got Mr. Harvey, 
then a correspondent of sundry northern journals, to 
telegraph to Charleston that an expedition was about 
to sailfor Sumter. For this act, it is to be presumed, 
Mr. Harvey was appointed minister to Portugal, a 
position in which, by the way, he has done no discredit 
to hiscountry. If any of our readers, with these facts 
before them, can suggest any better theory for Mr. 
Seward’s conduct, they are welcome to do so. 

It is understood that Mr. Thurlow Weed is pre- 
paring an explanation of the matter, which will, of 
course, be made in the interest of the secretary. That 
may adduce fresh facts that will put a new phase 
upon the subject and place the action of Mr. Seward 
in amore favorable light, Meanwhile, we present the 
foregoing solution of the matter in no spirit of 
unkindness toward the secretary of state, but for the 
benefit of those who, on the one hand, hastily con- 
clude from Captain Fox’s statement that Mr. Seward 
is a traitor, or those who, on the other hand, regard 
the whole story as apocryphal. 


A NUISANCE TO BE ABATED. 


N the name of public decency, we demand that Mr. 

Phineas T. Barnum remove himself and his so- 
called museum out of Broadway as soon as possible. 
We most earnestly protest against this man and his 
show being tolerated by the property-holders on that 
thoroughfare, or by that large portion of our citizens 
who have at heart the moral, social, and esthetic in- 
terests of the city. This man Barnum has been en- 
dured too long. He is without doubt a clever person, 
ingenious, suggestive, and possessed of a peculiar fac- 
ulty for gaining the eyes and ears of the public; yet 
it must be owned that he uses them for purposes that, 
to say the least, are reprehensible. It is understood 
that Mr. Barnum is a very rich man, and it is also re- 
ported that he realized from the sale of the lease of 
the land on which the old museum stood what most 
people would consider a good fortune. Upon the 
destruction of his former establishment the public 
hoped—and he himself gave abundant reason for that 
hope—that being possessed of ample means and facil- 
ities, he would give the metropolis a museum worfhy 
of it, and which would rival any other collection of 
the wonders of nature in the world. But after raising 
these expectations, what has he done? He has hired 
a building on Broadway, within the shadow of a 
church, surrounded by some of the finest structures in 
the city, and opened a common show-shop, suggestive 
of the dirt and vulgarity which characterized the old 
establishment. As before, he is guilty of almost every 


chinery of his business. There are the same blaring 

banners and flags in the street. The same hideous 

pictures stare from the building at the passers-by, 

There are the familiar tricks of color and other de- 

vices to catch the uncultured eye and appeal to the 

most vulgar and untutored tastes. What is inside of 
this museum we do not know, nor shall we ever <now 

by personal inspection, if the advertisements put forth 

by Mr. Barnum give any indication of what it con- 

tains. In the announcements are the same vulgar 
appeals to public credulity, and the articles exhibited 

have no more merit or value than those which figured 
in the old building opposite St. Paul’s church. A fat 

seal and a fat woman; a Circassian girl whose famil- 

iarity with Long Island quite equals her knowledge 
of Circassia; blowers of trumpets and blowers of 
glass ; a collection of common animals stupified into 
happiness ; fishes and fairies—these are the principal 
contents of the building now occupied by Mr. Barnum, 
It is intolerable that this showman, in view of the 
public tavor which he has unquestionably obtained, 
but which he does not deserve, and never has deserved, 
should refuse to rise to the idea which so many cred- 
ulous souls have of him, and honestly appeal to that 
simple and natural love of the curious in art and nature 
which the refined and the vulgar alike possess, and 
the gratification of which furnishes innocent recrea- 
tion as well as instruction to all ages and classes of 
the community. The trouble is that his education is 
too much for him, He will get up ingenious dleceits, 
He will appeal to the lowest tastes, and use his per- 
sonal address to gain the favor which, as he himself 
confessed in his autobiography, he obtains by the 
most dishonorable means. An apparently penitent 

confession of the Joyce Heath deception he promptly 

follows up with a bogus “woolly horse ;” and that 

bestial humbug having served its purpose, something 

else of a similar character is introduced to the patrons 
of his show-shop. 

One feature of Mr. Barnum’s entertainments, as here- 

tofore given, demands the sternest reprobation. The 

afternoon performances, especially those of Wednes- 

days and Saturdays, are notorious the city over for the 

collection of abandoned characters which they call to- 

gether. The city press—to its shame be it said—has 
never had the courage to denounce this feature as it 
should, We do not for a moment suppose that Mr. 
Barnum intends that this should be so, Asahusband 
anda father, his character is above reproach ; as a cit- 
izen, he is patriotic and public-spirited, and has de- 

served well of the community in which he lives. But 
for these very reasons, and because he has such keen 
perceptions of public morality, as evinced in his fre- 
quent popular lectures on temperance and kindred 
virtues, he must be judged by a higher standard than 
a man of low instincts and improper mode of life. 
Nor do we believe that these performances are de- 
signed to afford wantons a chance to ply their shame- 
less trade; but the manager must know they have 
taken advantage of the opening of the museum to do 
so. If Mr, Barnum is sincere in his professed desire 
to conduct a place of amusement where heads of fam- 
ilies and children may find innocent recreation, and 
where none but “ moral dramas” are allowed to be en- 
acted in the “lyceum,” he must take measures at once 
to rid his establishment of this demoralizing concom- 
itant. And if allsuch efforts prove ineffectual, it will 
be his first duty, as a man, a parent, and a citizen, to 
close his museum, and go into some other business 
where his faculty for making money will have equal 
scope, and there will be no opportunties to ruin the 
morals of the community directly or indirectly. 

To make assurance doubly sure, we advise Mr. Bar- 
num to go out of the show business; but, if he will 
persist in it, we beg of him to take his show out of 
this city. An ever-generous public accorded him hon- 
est sympathy for the loss which he incurred by the 
destruction of his former establishment, and welcomed 
his pledge to open a new museum which would be a 
credit to the country. Were he obliged to continuea 
common showman for a living, there might be an ex- 
cuse for his taking a building on Broadway as he has 
done. But he is not. Had he not promised the pub- 
lic, whom he has so often gulled, a first-class establish- 
ment, he might be pardoned for the last coup de grace. 
But his pledges on record are witnesses against him, 
We protest against his museum from first to last; and 








order for detaching this vessel upon the recommenda- 


conceivable violation of good taste in the whole ma- 


so long as he continues to conduct it as it has been 
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for many years, and still is conducted, so long will we 
protest against it and its manager in the name of 
public taste, dceency, and morality. It is a blotch 
on the finest thoroughfare of the continent; within 
and without it is a rank offense to every principle of 
taste, and should be removed without delay. 








HAS OUR WAR BEEN A FAILURE MORALLY? 


A WILDER rush in our business marts, and sadder 

wrecks of fortune and character ; a whirl of frivolity 
in our watering-places quite beyond the extreme of 
other years; throughout society a more general yield- 
ing than ever to the tyranny of fashion and to the riot 
of extravagance :—what sequels are these to our dread 
baptism in blood! 

The waltz follows the battle-march, the carol the 
dirge. Wreathed pleasure chases laureled glory. We 
drop our fire from heaven to sip honey from earth ; 
we turn from the labors of Hercules to the bowers of 
Calypso. Even this, some might say, were scarcely 
meet with such graves behind us, and such duties 
before us. Yet the strain of this long war has been 
of the hardest, and it is nature’s law that there shall 
be some relaxing. It would be both untrue and un- 
gracious to rebuke as mere levity the reaction into 
cheer or even exhilaration. There need be no mur- 
muring that joy is untimely now, so it be pure, or 
even gayety, so it be innocent. But the sorrow is 
that this indulgence is of that sort which beguiles 
and ensnares, which cankers and contaminates, which 
debases and destroys. 

Has this war been a failure? As respects the vin- 
dication of constitutional law, No! As respects the 
preservation of the territory of the nation, No! But 
there is a concern which transcends either of these, we 
mean the moral life of the republic. Without that 
constitutions are but wax and parchment; territory 
but extent of dirt. Has this war purified and traced 
that moral life? It was the great solace during the 
war that such would be the effect. All good men felt 
the sore need, and interpreted the mighty sacrifices 
of treasure and blood we were called to endure, as 
heaven’s way of securing it. The province of adver- 
sity is to make thoughtful; of chastening to amend. 
In this, Christian truth only confirms what pagan 
philosophy clearly recognized. If this war, with all 
of its terrible trials, produces no amendment in the 
public and private character of our people; if it does 
not bring us back to those old standards of republi- 
can virtue from which we had so grievously lapsed, 
there will be no escape from the conclusion that so 
far as relates to the highest national necessity, it has 
been an actual failure. Its vindicating law, and say- 
ing territory, grand as these results are, will not re- 
deem it from that reproach, 

There could not be a worse sign that this republic 
is fated to perish than the fact that the sufferings im- 
posed by its four years’ war have not benefited the 
moral stamina of its people. It would prove that 
corruption had penetrated to the very marrow, beyond 
the reach of any restorative. If so potent a thing as 
this war could not benefit, nothing earthly can. We 
cannot yet affirm that the war has been thus ineftica- 
cious, for too little time has passed to develop all its 
effects ; but we do say that there is reason to fear. 

The crime which has raged to such an uncommon 
extent among our lower classes since the close of the 
war is not of. special concern, It has its chief 
source in ignorance and misery ; and, like the disease 
which haunts unclean localities, is no proof of any 
general vitiation. In all countries, society has its 
sink which generates every form of wickedness, But 
it is not of the nature of depravity to ascend, The 
general character of society is determined by the in- 
fluences of its upper not its lower strata. What 
ought to excite alarm is the fact that demoralization 
shows itself so largely in the higher places of our 
civilization, where physical well-being and education 
and all the better influences prevail. 

Such cases of swindling and stealing as have re- 
cently occurred in our highest commercial circles are 
not mere anomalous exceptions. Young Ketchum is 
no “infant phenomenon”—no dusus nature for which 
nobody can account. He-is the legitimate growth of 
Wall Street—the development and result of its pecu- 
liar influences, when allowed free and full range. No- 





body pretends that he was a born rogue, or that he 


became such by any home training. 


It was his} 


THE NEW “SENSATION” SINGER. 


SomE years ago the fertile brain of Mr. Barnum con- 


breathing the Wall Street atmosphere, and nothing | ceived a magnificent operatic scheme, which, but for the 
else, that fitted him for his reckless speculations, his | war, might have been carried out. It was no less than to 


sweeping appropriations of the property of others, his | 
. ° e | 
stupendous forgeries. It was this which so paralyzed | 


his moral nature that, after the discovery and arrest, 
he showed an almost absolute want of any sense of 
guilt, and an almost absolute confidence that, in six 


weeks, he would walk the flags of the street as freely’ 


and with as high a head as ever. This spirit of un- 
scrupulous greed is fast descending to every grade of 
business, The newspapers are filled with complaints 
against all kinds of sellers, for short measures, false 
labels, adulterations, and every variety of imposition. 
The whole domestic trade of the country is becoming 
permeated through and through with dishonesty and 
dishonor. Everywhere we see evidences that the de- 
sire for money has acquired a strength in our American 
nature which almost makes it now one of those passions 
before which all principle is powerless, What inten- 
sifies the evil is that the money thus unconsciously 
grasped after is used almost entirely for gratifying : 
vulgar taste of display, and for all the grosser forms 
of self-indulgence. We harden our souls to clutch the 
pelf, and then spend it so as to drug them into the de- 
lusion that life is but a show — it matters little how 
false, if it be fast and flashy. 


The same spirit has largely infected our public life. 
Politics long ago came to be regarded by the majo- 
rity of politicians as a mere game for the spoils. 
The game will be played by them hereafter with great- 
er desperation than ever because of the immense in- 
crease of Executive patronage through the enlarge- 
ment of the army and navy, and of the revenue oper- 
ations of the Government. Legislative jobbery, too, 
is on the increase. In spite of all that has been writ- 
ten against it, there probably was never so much of it 
in any New York legislature as in the last. “ Who 
want this bill, and what will they pay?” is the ques- 
tion that is now regularly put by the lobby, and by no 
small portion of every legislature. The venality of 
our city government has already become a by-word. 
Even in the highest councils of the nation not a few 
are base enough to make traffic of their votes. Our 
public bodies of all kinds are every year besieged 
with increased numbers of applications for monopo- 
lies and special privileges; and every year yield to 
them with increased facility. It is the passion for 
money that impels this betrayal of public trusts. 


The great civil problem is not whether any repub- 
lic can endure, for history long ago settled that; but 
whether a commercial republic isthus capable. Sparta 
remained strong and undegenerate for five centuries; 
but its only money was of iron. The fundamental 
principle of the great Lycurgus was that riches fatally 
canker the simplicity and virtue which are the life- 
blood of republics. -All human experience hither- 
to has confirmed it. The Spartan republic itself 
perished when it made foreign conquests and acquired 
foreign wealth. It is certain we are destined to great 
affluence. As well undertake to bind the tides as to 
try to stay the development of the prodigious re- 
sources of our continent. The law that our wealth 
doubles every ten years, while our population doubles 
but once in about twenty-two years, will continue to 
go om, We cannot stop it. Can we turn it into a 
safe channel and keep it there? Can we so manage 
this mighty stream of wealth that it shall not under- 
mine our moral nature? That is the vital question. 

The Roman papacy sacrifices science on the princi- 
ple that it tends to engender intellectual pride, to puff 
up the human reason, and to estrange from religion. 
On the other hand, Protestants encourage science, 
recognizing these evil tendencies, but countervailing 
them by giving a more active vitality to religion it- 
self, so that science shall be actually made its servant 
and minister. Just so we are bound to recognize 
with the first great republican founder that wealth 
naturally corrupts and destroys republics; but in- 
stead of seeking to prevent wealth, which is here 
impossible, we should take new pains to energize 
every virtuous force against its evils, and convert it 
into what, like science, it is capable of becoming,—a 
positive blessing. On the disposition and ability to 
do this depend the moral life and, ultimately, the very 
existence of the republic. J.R. 8. 





charter a special steamer, engage from the London im- 
presario the entire lyrical troupe of Her Majesty’s Theater, 
prima donnas, tenors, altos, baritones, bassos, and chorus 
singers, and even the wardrobes and scenery, and, with 
these imported forces, give an opera season of only a 
month in this city. As by this arrangement no fatiguing 
rehearsals would have been needed, the singers could 
have given performances every night. Thus the leading 
opera-house of the British capital would have been trans- 
ported for a season to the’American metropolis. Theidea 
was a superb one, and reminded one of the legend of the 
magic “ flying carpet” in the “ Arabian Nights.” 

On a smaller scale, Mr. Bateman has realized the Bar- 
num idea. He has brought from England an entire con- 
cert troupe, including all the necessary elements of vocal 
and instrumental attraction. A prima donna, a violinist, 
and a pianist are all brought before cur public, and last 
Monday night they appealed for the first time to Ameri- 
can favor. : 

The audience on Monday night, and the daily papers on 
Tuesday morning, united in one general gush of enthusi- 
asm over the performances of the new prima donna, Ma- 
dame Parepa. In the former case, that enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed by applauses, bravos, and encores ; in the latter, 
by the most eulogistic and .exaggerated articles which 
have probably ever emanated from critical judgments and 
pens. In some instances these articles were overladen 
with musical technology, which bewildered the general 
reader and amused the professional. Yet, in every in- 
stance, the general scope of the articles was the same, 
and tended to show that no singer equal to Parepa had 
been in this country for the last twenty years. 

Nor was this strain of eulogy confined to the public and 
the press. There is at all New York concerts a third class 
—a group of professional musicians, ex-singers, vocal 
teachers, and concert agents, who attend débuts from curi- 
osity, and are more disposed to deprecate than to praise. 
But on Monday night these people were as demonstrative 
in their expressions of delight as any one in the room. 
Comparisons were made with the most eminent of living 
and dead singers ; the names of Lorini and Laborde were 
mentioned when the execution of the new-comer was in 
question ; those of Jenny Lind aud Bosio when her bril- 
liancy was alluded to; while the great exceptional voice 
of Alboni, and her effortless, “ bubbling” style of using it, 
was alone found worthy of being a parallel to Parepa’s. 

No artist could win such unanimous praise without pos- 
sessing very unusual merit. Parepa deserves almost all 
that has been said of her. We are not prepared to go so 
far as to say she makes us forget Lind, and Bosio, and La 
Grange, and Laborde ; and it is quite possible that, in a 
few years, another vocalist will appear who will win as 
warm praise, und make enthusiastic writers “forget Pa- 
repa.” But, for the present, there is no reason to doubt 
that this lady is the leading concert singer in the country. 

She possesses all the elements for a“ sensation” singer. 
Her manner on the stage is not only easy, but even free ; 
too self-confident, in fact, to enlist sympathy. She plays 
with her fan, flings it on the piano, chats with the con- 
ductor, and then surveys the audience in a style which, 
fortunately, her magnificent singing justifies. For a me- 
diocre vocalist to assume such a self-complacent manner 
would be simply ridiculous. But when Parepa sings, the 
impression caused by her manner—which, we plainly 
declare, is not prepossessing to those who prefer the timid, 
retired, sympathy-enlisting style—is utterly forgotten. 
In a voice of unusual compass, fullness, and freshness, she 
gushes forth into song with the facility and effortless ease 
of a wild bird. From the lowest to the highest note she 
soars Without a break or strain. Her execution, too, is 
marvelous, in view of the massive character of her voice, 
and therefore elicited a degree of praise which seems ex- 
aggerated. Parepa does not execute with staccato pas- 
sages, for instance, with the grace, and elegance, and 
neatness of La Grange or Patti; but she sings as high as 
they do, and is the most brilliant executant, for a voice of 
her style, which we have ever had. From the traditional 
accounts of Malibran, Parepa may be compared to the 
great star of the Garcia family ; but it remains to be seen 
whether she will deserve in the future the commendation 
which was lavished upon her at her début. Thearts used 
by adroit managers to secure popular applause and enco- 
miums from the press for artists in their charge are so well 
known that one is justified in distrusting the value of 
both the applause and encomiums until time shall have 
proved them fairly won. Should Madame Parepa, how- 
rver, prove good her title to the praise accorded her, she 
will supply a want that has long been felt in this city, to 
wit: a first-class concert-room singer, 
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LONDON. 
Lonvon, August 28, 1865. 
CHILD-MURDER. 

Tuts species of crime has become actually appalling in 
England. Almost daily some awful case comes to light, 
and it is known that ninety per cent. of the cases do not 
come to light. A magistrate of great experience declares 
that there are 12,000 mothers in London who have mur- 
dered their children. The majority of the murdered chil- 
dren are registered before the coroners as having been 
“ overlaid "—4. ¢., smothered accidentally by tlie mothers 
during sleep; but it is generally felt that nearly all of 
these were purposely “ overlaid.” Almost all of the chil- 
dren thus destroyed are illegitimate. It is ascertained, 
too, that it is not the shame of having a “love-child”’ 
which leads to infanticide, but the fact that the “love- 
child” is an impediment to the mother’s obtaining em- 
ployment. The lawsof England on bastardy have under- 
gone several changes within the last twenty years. 
Formerly, a woman had only to affiliate her child, before 
it was born, on its actual father, by oath. The women 
abused this law ; the working of it was that the pregnant 
woman simply looked around for the man best able to 
pay for the child’s support, and swear to him as its father. 
Many innocent men were thus saddled with a shame and 
expense which did not justly belong to their door. A 
new law was made, requiring the oath of the woman to 
be corroborated by evidence of others. The young men 
in various districts conspire to defeat this law ; they band 
together, and, when one of their number is involved, they 
all swear that any one of them may be the father. More- 
over, this involves a serious expense to the mother, who, 
having just paid doctor and nurse, must now pay for 
summons and witnesses, after the bungling and costly 
necessities of English courts. After all this, if the 
woman succeeds, she gets the sum (very trifling in Eng- 
land, and wholly inadequate, as the child’s age begins to 
be numbered by years, for its support) of 2s. 6d., or 62 
cts.,a week. Here, then, is a woman with a damaged 
character and little principle, with the embodiment of her 
shame and a burthen in her arms, and every pool of 
water, every pillow, a temptation and a means for being 
rid of it. The temptation is apt to be yielded to. The 
woman goes into service and becomes outwardly respect- 
able, or goes to swell the turbid flood of profligacy sweep- 
ing along the streets. The very best minds of England 
are now trying to remedy this frightful evil. As it is of 
importance in all large cities, I will mention what seems 
to be the plan toward which the public mind is gravitat- 
ing. It is proposed that the laws shall be so reformed 
that some means of relieving the woman of the heavy 
costs of suing the putative father shall be provided ; that 
this father shall, if the suit is decided against him, have 
a quasi freedom from exposure so long as he fulfills the 
order of the court, so far as possible; that the 62 cts. 
shall be a minimum, and the amount be gradually in- 
creased as the child gets older or the father richer, the 
theory being that one-third only of the expense shall fall 
upon the woman. That it shall be illegal for a mistress 
to dismiss a servant suspected of being pregnant without 
communicating with the friends of the girl, or, where 
this is impossible, the parish authorities. Lastly, that 
homes shall be provided, where, due secrecy being re- 
garded about the parentage, illegitimate infants shall be 
received gratuitously, if the mother is unable, and the 
father unwilling, to support it, and is placed beyond the 
reach of law. The father may help support it here with- 
out suffering the exposure of legal proceedings. It is 
said that many of the most distinguished ladies in Eng- 
land are ready to patronize and assist such institutions. 
It seems to be proved by statistics that mere foundling 
hospitals, which increase unchastity by concealing its 
fruits, do not lessen the amount ot infant mortality. 
Nearly all of the children received die. There seems to 
be a necessity that, in some way, the mother’s breast 
should be made the poor child’s hospital. It is poverty 
that bars her heart against it. 


PERSONAL. 

I suppose that there never was at any previous time so 
large a number of Americans in Europe. The New York 
papers should really publish a list of those who have not 
come over. Amongst others, we have on this side Louisa 
M. Alcott, author of “ Hospital Sketches” and “Moods ;” 
Rey. Mr. Alger, author of a valuable history of the “ Doc- 
trine of a Future Life;’ Rev. Ezra Gannet, of Boston; 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Cincinnati; and Rev. Robert Collyer, 
of Chicago. It is not perhaps known generally that this 
last named gentleman—a man of real genius, who has 
stamped his influence upon the West more indelibly than 
any other living man—was a little over twenty years ago 
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He could make a good horse-shoe, and (which is more dif- 
ficult) a good horse-shoe nail, and he did his work well. 
But the hammer could not conquer the man; he was a 
Thor with the hammer added. The fire in his smithy 
did not burn so brightly and hotly as that in the brain 
and heart of Robert Collyer, who, whilst his iron was 
heating, would snatch a verse of Burns from a pocket 
volume to “sweeten toil.” At length he had earned 
enough to go to: America. He settled in Pennsylvania. 
Your correspondent well remembers during the Fremont 
campaign hearing a burst of fiery eloquence from a fine 
looking man, at a public meeting near Germantown, and 
the surprise with which he learned that the speaker was 
one Robert Collyer, a blacksmith. But so he did not 
remain. Already he was expanding under a devoted self- 
culture, and somewhere about ten years ago he was called 
to the leading pulpit of the West, in Chicago. How he 
has grown! When he preached before the Autumnal 
Assembly at Brooklyn, a few years ago, I remember hear- 
ing Dr. Bellows say: “It is the finest sermon I ever 
heard!” But more than for his eloquence was he noble 
for his unwearied work among our soldiers, sick and 
wounded. He was a tremendous power in the West dur- 
ing the war, and I remember hearing him say, when 
there were rumors that his native land—England—would 
interfere: “If England does, I will leave the pulpit for 
the blacksmith shop again, and there beat ploughshares 
into swords to drive her back!” A happy thought was 
it for his congregation to remove for a while the yoke so 
faithfully borne, and of late so heavy, and send him 
abroad. 
here was that where the old blacksmith shop stands, and 
about which hover, no doubt, many spirits of old thoughts 
and aspirations which have since borne their fruit. He 
will return soon to his loving friends in Chicago, and 
there amid the fair Jakes he will, | predict, grow from 
year to year, a tree planted in yet purer waters, bringing 
forth its fruit in its season, Whose leaf shall not wither, 
and whose fruit shall prosper. 


The first spot which his feet sought on arriving 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

It is said that a French writer is soon to entirely de- 
molish the fine structure of Egyptian antiquities interpre- 
tation which Sir Henry Rawlinson and other Oxonian 
It has, by the way, been for some 
time the whisper that the Rawlinsonian theory is 
“Dosh ;” but nobody has dared to speak out, for fear that 
Rawlinson would die of mortification. 


sages have reared. 


There is no doubt 
that the oriental and antiquarian manias have spent 
themselves. The recent antiquarian meeting has excited 
considerable ridicule. A few months ago there was put 
pamphlet form, giving a probable theory of the meaning 
of an inscription on a stone found in Devonshire (I be- 
lieve), and apparently referable to Scandinavian or per- 
haps even to Druid origin. The inscription ran : 

HIGHDIDDLEDIDDLE 

THECATANDTHEFIDDLE 

THECOWJ UMPEDOVERTHEMOON. 
The interpreter went on to say that HIG evidently 
referred to the goddess Heja, and a great many other 
things ; and it is said that Rawlinson and others were 
several days deep in the brochure before they discovered 
that the inscription was referable only to the age of 
Mother Goose. 

THE DULL SEASON, 

The dull season is over London, made all the duller 
because a few (none the less real because not widely ex- 
pressed in the newspapers—so great is the apprehension 
of panic) cases of the cholera have driven very large num- 
ber of people out of the country. It is very much 
to be feared that France and England will be visited by 
this scourge, which is creeping up through Italy. Amer- 
icans, by the way, should be warned that there never was 
a worse time to visit Italy or the East. The literary 
gentlemen are establishing various little Boccaccio-gardens 
in which to pass the pleasant summer hours. Such a 
garden recently was Farringtord, where Tennyson enter- 
tained many pleasant friends, among whom were Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Hughes, who are still, I believe, in the Isle 
of Wight. 
Wight, and is there preparing some new editions of his 
works ; the first of these, a carefully revised and enlarged 
edition of that very powerful piece of heresy, “ History 
of the Hebrew Monarchy,” will appear within a week or 
two. Robert Browning has gone into Brittany with his 
son, who, by the way, has just entered at Oxford. Mr. 
Mill is at Blackheath, preparing, I believe, an edition of 
his recent review articles (chiefly metaphysical), of which, 
I am glad to say, another will appear in the next West- 
minster Review but one. The recent election canvass has 
very much extended the sale of Mill’s works, and of those 
of Tom Hughes also. Mr. Mill has to thank his oppo- 


forth at Oxford an unexceptionable Latin treatise in. 


Professor Newman is also in the Isle of 


Anthony Froude is passing the summer at Ramsgate, and 
preparing the next to the last of those wonderful histori- 
cal volumes which Mr. Scribner reprints in America with 
so few twinges in his pocket. One day there will be an 
international conscience. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, the author of many distin- 
guished works on oriental lands—and whose work on 
the Crimea was a hit, owing to the time in which it ap- 
peared—goes to America to make some notes upon the 
condition of affairs in the South. Mr. Oliphant has re- 
cently been elected to Parliament. He has been 
connected with the paper called the Owl—which was 
noted for its blindness to the dawn that was coming in 
America—but that connection has ceased. 
It is understood that the author of the letter in the 
London Zimes taking a much more favorable view of 
American affairs is not Dr. Mackay, but is from a new 
correspondent that-the Zimes has sent out. It is a rule 
of the Zimes, when it changes its position, never to suffer 
the writer on one side to write on the other, but to take 
up new blood into its veins. 
The young St. Leger Grenfell, who, as I see by the 
American papers, has been sent to the penitentiary at 
Columbus, Ohio, as one of the Chicago conspirators, is 
most respectably connected in England. His father has 
been, I believe, in Parliament. Anthony Froude and 
Charles Kingsley both married into the Grenfell family, 
which has been, in other and various ways, connected 
with literature. M. D.C. 


OSTEND. 
OsTEND, Auguat 19, 1865. 
I work that this week your readers will not object. to 
getting their London correspondence from Ostend. Cor 
respondents, like others, must occasionally fly the city, 
and yours has taken refuge in this Belgian Newport. 
A queer old town it is. Only half an hour off one may 
stand in the belfry of Bruges and read Longtellow’s 
charming poem, with that once noisy, now deserted, but 
always beautiful city under his eye; a half hour more 
and one may stand in the old tower of Ghent and read 
Robert Browning's great lyric, “ How they brought the 
whilst the white road 
Ostend itself is an old 


’ 


good news from Aix to Ghent,’ 
Aix-ward gleams on the hills. 

fortified town, now remarkable only as the summer 
residence of King Leopold, whom one may see any after- 
noon taking his drive on the beach in a handsome but 
plain coach with four horses and four postillions, looking, 
by the way, very much better than one could have sup- 
posed after reading during the entire winter that he was 
at the point of death. He is always in the plainest citi- 
zen’s dress, as also is his son, the Duke of Brabant, heir- 
apparent to the Belgian throne, whom I saw last night 
enjoying Loisset’s circus by the side of his young Duchess, 
whose plain attire was in odd contrast with that of many 
untitled ladies present. Up to 1830, Belgium was a part 
of Holland, and the lower classes of people speak a kind 
of Dutch and German mixed; but the language of the 
higher classes is entirely French—which is also the 
The routine of Ostend is a bath 
in the morning—the men and women dabbling together 


government. language. 


as at Coney Island—then café—then promenade—then 
dinner at five—then a concert with café in a large open 
saloon which is called the Aursaal. There are no drives 
around, but a good promenade on the side of the ocean, 
about a mile in length, which is called the Digne. The 
people are chiefly Belgian and German—the Belgian 
ladies being very handsome. There are also many 
Russians and Italians here who are running away from 
the cholera, and there is great fear that some of them 
may bring it with them. Amongst others, the daughter 
of Pouchekine, the Russian poet, is here. General 
Phul, who was commandant of Paris in 1814, a very 
aged but very intelligent old man of 94 years, is here also. 
The number of German counts and countesses is un- 
countable. 
GEORGE CATLIN, 

But by far the most interesting person here to me is 
the American traveler, George Catlin, He has for 
several years resided here, living almost the life of a 
hermit, in order to accomplish the special work to which 
his life has been devoted. As some of my readers may not 
know as much about Catlin as they will when he is dead, 
let me say that this remarkable man was born between 
sixty and seventy years ago in Wilkesbarre, Wyoming, 
Pa., educated well in Connecticut, and that early in 
life he took a passion for the Indians, Being an aceom- 
plished painter (his life up to 1832 being given to por- 
trait-painting in Philadelphia), he went among the Indians 
of Western Missouri to make sketches, and being well 
received by them, and learning their language, he visited 








a blacksmith in a little town of Yorkshire, near Leeds. 


nents for the extent to which they abused his works. J. 


and for a time resided with every important tribe of both 
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North and South America. There are, it will be remem- 
bered, over 500 Indian tribes in North and South Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Catlin lived with them, without touching 
civilization, the best fourteen years of his life, visiting 
Venezuela, Guyana, the Amazon, the Andes, Peru, Cali 
fornia, Bolivia, Colombia. He accumulated sketches and 
studies of Indian characters, scenes, dances, and so forth, 
making some thousand pictures, containing about thirty 
thousand figures. These are of the utmost importance, 
especially considering how many of the tribes and their 
customs are dying out. Mr. Catlin after his sojourn 
among the Indians went with a party of them to visit 
Europe, and they were exhibited in the chief cities and 
towns of the world. He published in two large volumes, 
finely illustrated, an account of his travels in North and 
South America, and also a deeply interesting account in 
two volumes of his journeyings with the Indian party 
through Europe. No other accounts of Indian life will 
compare with his for interest, for he wields as brilliant 
and graphic a pen as pencil. He has now come here to 
put into complete shape his thousand large pictures, 
which he hopes to complete before his death, and to leave 
the world the only “ Indian Gallery” which it will have. 
Humboldt thought that his services were invaluable, and 
was his intimate friend. Louis Philippe invited him to 
show some of his sketches at the Louvre, which he did: 
his 600 pictures exhibited there, and also at the Egyptian 
Museum in London, excited much attention among 
ethnologists. Lately he published in English and French 
a deeply interesting little work for children, called “La 
Vie Chez les Indies,” with twenty-four engravings. He 
has also found time to write the very remarkable pam- 
phlet which produced so much sensation among medical 
men, declaring the connection between health and keep- 
ing the mouth closed. Even Thomas Carlyle declared 
this pamphlet “a sane voice in a world of chaos.” 
Catlin declares that he learned the secret of keeping the 
mouth closed among the Indians, who never sleep or let 
their children sleep with open mouths for fear evil 
spirits will enter them, and that he has cured himself of 
consumption by the plan. (It is worthy of remark that 
Kant, the philosopher, declared that he had escaped con- 
sumption by the same method). Dr. Smith, physician of 
the leading hospital of London, has indorsed this pam- 
phlet ; and indeed the approval of so many medical men 
has led him to prepare a second enlarged edition. 


Sometimes one gets hold of a literary production here 
which one wishes much more people could see, but whose 
form prevents it. For example, there is now hidden away 
among the “ proceedings” of the Royal Institution of Lon- 
don, whence antiquarians will one day fish up many a gem 
one of the most sparkling essays which I have ever read, 
being an address on “ The Science of History,” by J. An- 


thony Froude, the historian of England and editor of | 


Frazer’s Magazine. It was recently delivered by him as 
an address before the institute. It is really a reply to 
Buckle’s theory of history, and, to a limited extent, of 
Comtism. Mr. Froude is one of the few thinkers and 
scholars of England who have been unaffected by Buckle- 
ism or Comtism : indeed, he is in active antagonism with 
them. The question raised in this address was, Is there 
such a thing existing or conceivable as a science of histo- 
ty? Having pronounced eloquently in favor of the genius 
of Buckle, Mr. F. defines the conditions of a science to be 
“when the facts of it begin to resolve themselves into 
groups ; when phenomena are no longer isolated experi- 
ences, but appear in connection and order; when, after 
certain antecedents, certain consequences are seen to fol- 
low ; when facts enough have been collected to furnish a 
basis for conjectural explanation, and when conjectures 
have so far ceased to be utterly vague that it is possible, 
insome degree, to foresee the future by the help of them.” 
He then declares that nothing of great importance has 
ever been, or can ever be, foretold in history. “The 
greatest of Roman thinkers, gazing mournfully at the 
mass of moral putrefaction round him, detected and 
deigned to notice among its elements a certain detestable 
Superstition, so he called it, rising up amidst the offscour- 
ing of the Jews, which was named Christianity. Could 
Tacitus have looked forward nine centuries to the Rome 
of Gregory VII.—could he have beheld the representa- 
tives of the majesty of the Cesars holding the stirrup of 
the pontiff of that vile and execrated sect—the spectacle 
would scarcely have appeared to him the fulfillment of a 
tational expectation, an intelligible result of the causes in 
operation round him.” History, according to Mr. Froude, 
is a box of letters. You may select from it facts to spell 
out anything you please. You may have your Hegel’s 
“Philosophy of History,” or your Schlegel’s ; you may 
maintain the progressive evolution or the retrogression of 
humanity : “in all or any of these views history will stand 
your friend, History, in its passive irony, will make no 
objection. Like Jarno in Goethe’s novel, it will not con- 





descend to argue with you, and will provide you with 

abundant illustrations of anything which you may wish 

to believe.” One lesson, and only one, Mr. Froude argues, 

is distinctly repeated by history: “that the world is | 
somehow built on moral foundations ; that, in the long 
run, it is well with the good; in the long run, it is ill with 
the wicked. But this is no science; it isno more than the 
old doctrine taught long ago by the Hebrew prophets.” 
Half of man is animal, and that half is calculable; but | 
there isanother part of him—the region of self-sacrifice— | 
where he may not be calculated upon as one who will 
follow his advantages. ‘And out of this mysterious qual- 
ity, whatever it be, arise the higher relations of human 

life, the higher modes of human obligations. Kant, the 
philosopher, used to say that there were two things which 

overwhelmed him with awe as he thought of them. One 

was the star-sown deep of space, without limit and with- 
out end; the other was, right and wrong. Right, the 
sacrifice of self to good; wrong, the sacrifice of good to 
self: not graduated objects of desire, to which we are de- 
termined by the degrees of our knowledge, but wide asun- 
der as pole and pole, as light and darkness.” “ It is in this, 
marvelous power in men to do wrong . . wrong or right, 

as it lies somehow with ourselves to choose—that the im- 

possibility stands of forming scientific calculations of what 

men will do before the fact.” ‘“ And it is precisely in this 

debatable ground of low motives and noble emotions ; in 

the struggle ever failing, yet ever renewed, to carry truth | 
and justice into the administration of human society ; in 
the establishment of states and in the overthrow of tyran- 
nies ; in the rise and fall of creeds ; in the world of ideas ; 
in the character and deeds of the great actors in the drama 
of life, when good and evil fight out their everlasting bat- 
tle, now ranged in opposite camps, now and more often in 
the heart, both of them, of each living man—that the true 
human interest of history resides.” Mr. Froude then, in 
conclusion, maintains that the object of history should be 
simply to present simple facts. ‘“ Whenever possible, let 
us not be told about this man or that. Let us hear the 
man himself speak ; let us see him act, and let us be left 
to form our own opinions about him. . . . The address of 
history is less to the understanding than to the higher 
emotions ; we learn in it to sympathize with what is great 
and good; we learn to hate what is base. In the anoma- 
lies of fortune we feel the mystery of our mortal existence, 
and in the companionship of the illustrious natures who 
have shaped the fortunes of the world, we escape from 
the littlenesses which cling to the round of common life, 
and our minds are tuned ina higher and nobler key.” I 
have given the chief points of this address of one who is 
beginning to be thought in England the ablest living his- 
torian, not because they represent my own views—for they 
do not—but because it is the only voice that I have heard 
againt the theory of scientific history which has taken 
such a strong hold upon the cultivated world. The ad- 
dress is valuable, also, as bringing us forward to the very 
pivot on which that (and how many another !) controversy 
depends—freedom or necessity. If men’s actions are cal- 
culable by Quetelet’s theory of probabilities ; if the statist 
can show the average from year to year of suicides, mur- 
ders, and even of those absent-minded enough to drop un- 
stamped letters, why, then, man’s free will is simply the 
non-explored part of his nature, which complete statistics 
will entirely destroy. Meanwhile, it is a comfort to 
reflect that the great actors of history—as Mohammed, 
Luther, Calvin, and the Pilgrim Fathers—were all believ- 
ers in necessity, which shows that the belief does not 
make men passive. 


Dumas pére now writes by the letter for French jour- 
nals—but I forget how many centimes it is that he gets 
per letter. But if this distinguished African had always 
been paid by the letter, I suppose he would have been the 
richest man of modern times. I have just picked up in 
a Parisian theater a list of his theatrical writings, and 
their quantity is amazing. Lévy Fréres are, it seems, 
publishing these works in fourteen volumes of large size, 
and here is the catalogue: “Comment je divins Auteur 
Dramatique ;” “La Chasse et l’Amour ;” “La Noir et 
lEnterrement ;’ “ Henri II. et sa Cour ;” “ Antony ;” 
“ Charles VII. chez ses Grands Vassaux ;” “ Christine, ou 
Stockholm, Fontainebleau, et Rome ;” “ Napoleon Bona- 
parte ;” “ Richard Darlington ;” “Teresa ;” “ Le Mari de 
la Veuve ;” “La Tour de Nesle ;” “ Angéle ;” “ Catharine 
Howard ;’ “Don Juan de Marana;”’ “L’Alchemiste ; 
“ Kean ;” “ Piquillo ;” “ Caligula ;” “ Paul Jones ;” “ Mad- 
emoiselle de Belle Isle ;” “ Un Mariage sous Louis XV. ;” 
“Lorenzino ;’ “ Halifax ;’ “Les Demoiselles de Saint 
Cyr ;” “Louise Bernard ;’ “Le Laird de Dumblky ;” 
“Une Fille de Régent ;” “ La Reine Margot ;” “ Intrigue 
et Amour ;” “ Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge ;” “ Ham- 
let ;” “ Le Cachemire Vert ;” “ Monte Cristo” (first part) ; 
“Monte Christo” (seeond part); “Le Comte de Mor- 


” 





cert” (third part of “ Monte Christo”) ; “ Villefort” (fourth 








part of “Monte Christo”); “ Catalina ;’ “La Jeunesse 
des Mousquetaires ;’ “ Les Mousquetaires ou Vingt aus 
Apres ;” “Le Chevalier d’Harmental ;” “ La Guerre des 
Femmes ;” “Le Comte Hermann ;” “ Trois Entr’actes 
pour Amour Medicin;’ “Urbain Grandier;’ “ Le 
Vingt-quatre Février ;’ “La Chasse au Chastre;” “La 
Barriere de Clichy ;” “Le Vampire ;’ “ Romulus ;” “ La 
Jeunnesse de Louis XIV.;” “Le Marbrier ;” “ La Con- 
science ;” “L’Orestie;’ “La Tour Saint Jacques ;’ “Le 
Veron de la Reine;” “ L’Invitation a la Valse ;’ “ Les 
Forestiers ;’ ‘“L’Honneur est satisfait ;’ “Le Roman 
dElvire ;’ “L’Envers d’une Conspiratione;’ “Le 
Gentilhomme de la Montagne ;” “La Dame de Mouso 
reau.” There, is not that about enough for any one man 
to write? The Saturday. Review had last week, inci- 
dentally, an amusing paragraph on the way in which 
“ Monte Christo” was written : 

“The marvelous escapes and incredible complexities of 
‘Monte Christo,’ that most wonderful of stories, have 
been commonly accounted for by its peculiar mode of 
composition. The illustrious author on whom it was ul- 
timately fathered, being himself rather pressed for time, 
forced any friend on whom he could lay hands to write 
him a chapter. It then became a point of honor to get 
the hero into the most inextricable fix in the world, and 
there leave him, for the benefit of the unlucky author 
whom M. Dumas caught to write the chapter following. 
A man ought to be uncommonly sure of the temper of 
anybody with whom he is going to join in a novel, lest he 
find himself involved in a similar way. The system ob- 
viously has its advantages. If the novel is damned, you 
may be quite sure that the failure is due to the short- 
comings of your colleague ; if, on the other hand, it suc- 
ceeds, you will have no difficulty in tracing its success to 
the right quarter.” 

The distinguished musician and composer of London 

8 I 

Howard Glover, recently came into the Court of Bank. 
ruptey. Among those in the list of his creditors was 
Madame Clara Schumann. Bentley has announced that 
on the 25th inst. he will publish Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
Bentley will 
also soon publish the book which produced last year such 
a sensation in Italy, “The Memoirs of Henrietta Carra- 
ciolo, ex-Benedictine Nun.” It is proposed to place a me- 
morial window in the parish church of Berkeley for Jen 
ner, who was a native of that parish. M. D. C. 


, 


ton’s new novel, “Constance Sherwood.” 





PHILADELPHIA. * 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11, 1865. 

IN my enumeration of the theaters in Philadelphia I 
omitted one, for which the leading proprietors, whose 
eyes 

‘*Rain influence and dispense the prize,” 

will scarcely forgive me. This theater, like the deed 
spoken of by the witches in “ Macbeth,” is literally with 

out a name. Know, then, that during the war, when 
everybody wanted to be doing something for the relief of 
the suffering and wounded soldiers, some young ladies 
were seized or smitten with the idea of having private 
theatricals, out of which to raise money for benevolent 
purposes. The fair projectors belonged to some of our 
first families, and their idea was eagerly adopted. In 
such a large population as we have here (Philadelphia oc- 
cupies 120 square miles, and now contains, it is believed, 
700,000 inhabitants) a certain, or probably an uncertain, 
number of young persons will be stage-struck. Not in the 
ultra sense of the term ; (I mean in the English accepta- 
tion, which is understood to imply that the young per- 
sons so afflicted actually go upon a real stage, facing rea 

music before a real audience ;) but simply that they like 
to wear the sock or buskin in a make-believe theater, 
wearing nice costumes, and almost certain of being greeted 
with the applause of friends and relatives. Ofcourse, one 
cannot expect much good acting from such untutored 
young persons. It is more amusing, however, than if each 
candidate for histrionic renown were the equal, by some 
strong miracle, of great performers whose names will live 
in tradition. Alas! the actor’s fame is wholly traditional 
once that he has passed away. The author lives in his 
writing, the artist in his works, and so on with others ; 
but we only hear of the actor’s triumphs, while we bodily 
realize by our intellect and senses what the others have 
done. We know that Betterton and Barry, Macklin and 
Garrick, Kemble and Kean, were great actors ; but what 
Shakespeare wrote is “a joy for ever”—a treasure for fu- 
ture as it has been for passed time. 

Two or three years ago, when the war was at its worst, 
the young folks I have mentioned seriously resolved to 
play for charitable purposes, as aforesaid, and looked 
around for a suitable locale. There was a large hall, suf- 
ficiently west in the city to be almost fashionably placed, 
which had been used for a time as a reading-room for con - 
valescent soldiers. It was spacious, lofty, and accessible 
—being located in Twentieth, between Chestnut and Wal- 
nut Streets. At some expense, a stage was erected and 
rows of raised seats placed for the audience, The price 
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of admission was extremely high—more than thrice the | 


charge by regular theaters—and the tickets were not sold 
in the usual manner. None but the élite were allowed to 
purchase ; and it was said that every one of the audience 
ought to be able to prove that he orshe had at least three 
generations of Philadelphia ancestors. As some “ Shod- 
dy” has crept into our upper-tendom, this was rejected as 
impertinent—especially as they willingly paid any price 
for admission. 

The stage was necessarily small, and occupied half the 
hall. The effect was that the performers appeared to have 
assumed gigantic proportions upon it. Consequently, too, 
every muscle in each human face divine was palpable to 
sight without the aid of a lorgnette. Woe to the he or the 
she who had anwarily put on more than a slight soupcon 
of rose-tint. However, there was some very excellent act- 
ing, some very passable, and not much that would be con- 
sidered indifferent. The difficulty, especially with the 
gentlemen-amateurs, was what to do with their hands. A 
half-bred man’s usual resource is to put them, a /’ Ameri- 
caine, a8 deep as possible into the pockets of his nether 
garments ; but Shylock could not do it. On the whole, 
everything went on smoothly — blunders only causing 
mirth. Dramas of some pretense were enacted, I assure 
you. The best gentlewoman on these miniature mimic 
scenes was a cousin of Fanny Kemble, and the best male 
performer was a member of our city councils—an eloquent 
politician, and possessed of no small taste for polite liter- 
ature. 


The wardrobe, which each provided for him or herself, 
was rich, tasteful, and splendid. It was a poor dress for 
a lady that cost less than $300,I have been told; and 
there was much competition on this point. The price of 
velvets ran up at the dry-goods shops, and satin, moire 
antique, lutestring, and Belgic lace were at a premium. 
Jewels, “rich and rare” as those worn by Mr. Thomas 
Moore’s Irish young lady, who wandered about bearing a 
gold ring on her wand, were largely sported. On one oc- 





casion an amateur, who had the right to wear flashing 
gems, must have had at least $20,000 worth of diamonds 
on her fair person. The result was, there was much 
amusement, much enjoyment, and a great deal of money 
made, which was handed to the charitable fund it was 
intended to swell; and then, having done so well, the 
amateurs resolved to have something like a real theater, 
instead of a dramatic band-box. 

In Seventeenth Street, between Chestnut and Walnut, 
stands a fine building, which was a church, but had been 





unoccupied by any congregation for a long time. The 
amateurs have converted this into a very charming and 
convenient theater, having even purchased the fee simple 
in perpetuity, I understand. Alas! it is not so successful 
as the odd little place in the other street had been. It is 
too like a real theater, and people unreasonably expect 
that everything will be as good as at a real theater. The 
result, therefore, is that, as yet, the decided success of the 
old has not been realized at the new place. 


The Philadelphia Book Trade Sale is coming on, but 
will not be heavy. These sales were commenced over 
forty years ago, by Moses Thomas, who died about a fort- 
night ago, and was one of Washington Irving’s earliest 
employers, having made him editor of the Anualectic Re- 
view, Which went through twelve volumes. For a long 
time it was the largest book sale in the United States. 
About six or seven years ago Mr. Thomas found it neces- 
sary to “stop the supplies’—that is, to discontinue the 
midday good and substantial dinner which he used to 
give to “the trade.” This entertainment, at which the 
old gentleman used very hospitably to preside, had the 
effect of keeping book-buyers as well as book venders to- 
gether, and prevented their going away to dine elsewhere, 
with the chance, sometimes, of not returning to the sale 
that day. The fact is, not alone did the actual trade at- 
tend these convenient repasts, but a crowd of clerks ; and 
not these alone, but asmall battalion of “ outsiders” made 
a habit of going in, self-invited, without the slightest re- 
morse. It was found impossible to prevent this, which 
“didn’t pay,” except by stopping the entertainment alto- 
gether. This was done, not long after the financial crisis 
which preceded the rebellion, but the Philadelphia trade 
sale has not flourished since. It has been sandwiched 
between the sales at New York and Boston. This year 
there will be no sale at Boston, but the great Cincinnati 
trade sale (the forty-first) will take place in the last week 

"in October. 

Very little is doing here in publishing. Dr. Brainerd, 
an eloquent and erudite Presbyterian clergyman here, 
has brought out (by the Presbyterian Publication Com- 
mittee) the “ Life of John Brainerd,” the brother of David 
Brainerd, and his successor as missionary to the Indians 
of New Jersey. That is, the surviving brother of John 
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“got up” with unusual elegance, and has already sold 
largely. 

After food for the spirit, one may subside into food for 
the body. T. B. Peterson has brought out a new edition 
of “Mrs. Goodfellow’s Cookery Book,” and Schaefer & 


| Koradi have published the “ United States Cook Book,” 
| (Vereinigtes Staaten Kochbuch), in English and Ger- 


man. Mrs. G. was a well-known cook in this city years 
ago, and her book is at once simple and comprehensive. 
Mr. Vollmer has been a chef de cvisine in leading Euro- 
pean hotels, and is now steward of the Union Club—an 
institution of which I shall have occasion to say some- 
thing when I treat of club-life in Philadelphia. 

The four volumes of “ Letters and Other Works of 
James Madison,” just published by J. B. Lippincott, have 
never before been collected. The publisher’s announce- 
ment states that they are issued under the direction of 
the joint committee on the library of Congress. In May, 
1848, Congress voted $25,000 to purchase all James Mad- 
ison’s unpublished manuscripts from his widow. These 
four volumes contain letters of his from 1769 to 1836, and 
a variety of articles on general subjects. 

Dr. Rush, son of Cobbett’s old antagonist, has published 
(but I cannot learn that any editor has seen a copy) two 
copies of a work on “The Natural History of the Intel- 
lect.” 

Lippincott & Co. simultaneously publish the great pub- 
lications of the Brothers Chambers and A. & C. Black, 
Edinburgh—the “Book of Days” and “ Cyclopedia” of 
the former, and the “Atlas” and “ Biblical Cyclopedia” 
(Kitto’s) of the latter. R. 8. M. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, Sept. 11, 1865. 

THE completion of Mr. White’s Shakespearian labors 

(if such labors can ever be completed) has at last  fur- 
nished the public with the long delayed first volume of 
his edition of the poet. The editor has doubtless felt that 
what was the public’s loss in time was his gain and theirs 
in the greater perfection of the task ; and now that the re- 
sult is before us, we may as well think so too. The 
delay was nevertheless irritating. We thought of sturdy 
Samuel Johnson, and the vexatious procrastination that 
kept his pen from a similar duty a long century ago. 
Indeed, just a hundred years to a season is it since the 
Doctor’s famous edition first came to light. We remem- 
ber it is told how one spring evening, the day before the 
final issue, he was seated with his friends at a tavern, 
when, with scrofulous contortions, he rolled in his chair 
and exclaimed: “ Only six hours between me and criti- 
cism,” and manifested such uneasiness as called for the 
comforting assurances of his companions. 
Mr. White speaks of his work being done at odd inter- 
vals, by snatches, in hours stolen from society, sleep, and 
other duties. The work hardly shows it. There is a fix- 
edness of purpose pervading it, a homogeneousness of 
spirit throughout, that is not always the result of 
disjointed work. It certainly bears no marks of haste. 
There are instances where his opinions have changed, and 
one may say there are points where it has not done chang- 
ing. That he acknowledges former errors is no more to 
his discredit than that the world moves on. 

The censury of Shakespearian criticism that has inter- 
vened between Johnson and his latest editor covers all its 
phases. The old Doctor kept his subscribers waiting twen- 
ty years, and Mr. White certainly has the advantage of him 
in that respect; and his comparative punctuality argues 
a social advancement, we can hope. Johnson was lazy, 
which we do not feel we can charge upon his last suc- 
cessor, Whose edition shows a minuteness of care and con- 
scientious exactness that could hardiy have come of free- 
dom from labor. Johnson seemed to think that critical 
acumen could doall. His emendations have not generally 
stood the test of time, and prove in that way the con- 
trary. Mr. White has felt that it is critical acumen and 
laborious collation of text, commentators, and cotempo- 
rary language that is to do the work. His edition attests 
this. His publishers (Little, Brown & Co.) have given us 
at the same time another volume of somewhat larger type, 
which separates the editorial essays, both biographical 
and critical, from the body of the edition, and puts in a 
convenient form the results of Mr. White’s investigations 
and opinions for the benefit of those who wish them 
apart from his text of the works of Shakespeare. The 
author speaks of this volume as being without a rival in 
just the scope and view of the matter that it strives to at- 
tain. That is, it embodies the latest intelligence of the 
subject, giving usually the results of long documentary 
researches, which Shakespeare’s biographers. are too apt 
to leave undigested ; and assorting opinions and conjectures 
with a critical care for ascertaining just what weight they 





and David Brainerd is the biographer of both. It is 


should have with us, in divining what kind of a life 
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Shakespeare led. I think he has fulfilled his wish. Ag 
far as I am acquainted with Shakesperiana, I do not find 
that just such a volume and collocation of thought and 
material has ever before been given us. It must be 
acknowledged, too, that Mr. White’s matter is largely 
enhanced in value by the very exact and scholarly style 
in which he has given it. 

The other current publications of Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co., viz., “ The Life and Speeches of President John- 
son,” Bunnett’s translation of Grimm’s “ Michael An- 
gelo,” and Mr. Higginson’s edition of Miss Carter's “ Epic- 
tetus,” I must defer speaking of till another week. Sons 
of Massachusetts will be glad to learn that Lee & Shepard 
will publish, after a brief interval, a chronicle of the old 
Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, and its career in the late 
war. It will be prepared by its chaplain, and my read- 
ers may recollect that this regiment was the one that was 
assaulted in passing through Baltimore, April 19, 1861. 
Ticknor & Fields will publish during the month, in ad- 
dition to those books named in my last, “ Recollections 
of Seventy Years,’ by Mrs. John Farrar ; and another of 
the Rev. C. 'T. Brooks’ versions from the German, Rich- 
ter’s “Hesperus.” Mr. Brooks has waited long for 
the popularization of Jean Paul among us practical 
Americans, and if the press speaks true, the last few 
years, in their successive issues, seem to have accom- 


plished it. W. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL MATTERS IN NEW YORK. 

A RADICAL change in the conduct of musical affairs in 
New York is eminently desirable, but we see no imme 
diate prospect of improvement. On the contrary, in some 
respects things promise to grow worse before they become 
better. All the town knows what an incubus upon oper 
atic prosperity the Academy of Musie has been, and that 
at least another year, if not two, must roll by before a 
proposed rival establishment can be built. 

Everybody knows, too, of the scant room attorded for 
concert purposes. ‘The conversion of Niblo’s Saloon into 
a salle d manger of the Metropolitan Hotel reduces the 
number of desirable music-hails to two only—Irving and 
Dodworth’s, and the latter is so small as to be rarely ser- 
viceable, except for comparatively exclusive entertain- 
ments. It will surprise no one, therefore, to hear that 
Irving Hall has been already engaged for nearly every 
night from October Ist to February, and that full fifty 
per cent. of the number of concerts that are anticipated 
will have to be indefinitely postponed. There is room for 
at least two more halls of the size and style of Irving, 
and it is passing strange that capitalists do not appreciate 
the fact. The addition of a new opera-house, and one or 
two large concert-halls, would elevate the metropolitan 
musical season to a point that but few persons imagine. 
The amount of musical talent that is lurking under a 
bushel for the want of proper housing is really large. 
The profession can abundantly testify to this. To the 
same woful dearth of accommodation, we suppose, may 
in a measure be traced the remarkable decay of our 
choral societies. The Mendelssohn Union used to rehearse 
at Clinton Hall, ina room shaped like a truncated tri- 
angle, and measuring about thirty-five feet by twelve and 
eighteen. Their concerts were next held in the Assembly 
Buildings, in a hall better adapted for dancing than for 
sound, A season or two later, they were moved to 
Cooper Union ; and finally, to the chapel of a church on 
Fourth Avenue, where the chorus sang its own requiem, 
with but few mourners present. The Harmonie Society 
had a similar and equally discouraging experience. 'These 
were the only choral associations that undertook the 
study of oratorios during the last decade. The conse- 
quence is, that in this great city, to-day, no leader can 
find a competent band of trained voices ready organized 
to assist in the interpretation of a single oratorio, from 
Handel's down to Fry’s or Bristow’s. One might as well 
make the effort in Yeddo or Teheran. Consequently, we 
can anticipate no oratorio singing of any account for the 
next five years, at least. For Philharmonic requirements 
Irving Hall is too sinall, and the Academy of Musie too 
large. The Philharmonic Society ought to have a com- 
petitor, but there is no inducement for the inauguration 
of that healthy mode of opposition to an ill-regulated mo- 
nopoly. 

Does an organist desire to come before the public—there 
is no instrument worthy of his talents between Spuyten 
Duyvil and Sheep’s-Head Bay. For thirty or forty 


thousand dollars an organ better than, and quite as pow- 
erful as, the Boston music-box, could be placed in_ posi- 
tion, and, for the first time in their lives, New Yorkers 





could learn the grandeur of this polyphonic instrument. 
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We have, at best, another five or ten years to wait for 
that pleasure. 


The incorporation of the Musical Protective Union is | 


an active obstacle to art-progress. 


pelled to enlist under the banner of this badly-planned | 


society, and obey its by-huwvs, nolens volens, or be crowded 


out of all honest employment. Whaat the Printers’ Union 


was among that craft, the Musical Union is, in a more | 


aggravated fori, to this artistic calling. Let a poor 


fiddle-sawyer be engaged by a householder to assist in | 


furnishing guadrilies and polkas for an evening party, 


and if the flutist, harpist, and contra-bass player are | 


“union men,” the violin must give up the job, in 
favor of one of the regular German crowd—the question | 
of talent or of poverty never being considered for a mo- | 
ment, So efficient and powerful is this clique, that no 


All professed players | 
‘upon the instruments comprised in an orchestra are com: | 
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'“Trene.” The locality of the opera has been changed 
| from Jerusalem to Constantinople. 

When a foreign court is in mourning, the state 
musicians neither have to play nor do anything else be- 
sides draw their salary. 

During the first six montlis of 1865, there were four 
| hundred and forty-seven concerts given in Paris. 
| The Belgian Musical Academy offers every year to the 
best pupil a prize entitling him to a pension for study 
and travel in Italy and Germany. It has been gained 
this year by M. Huberti, a pupil of Fétis. 

“T/Africaine” will first be heard in Italy at Bologna. 
The opera house there is among the most elegant and 
| stylish in Europe. 


Costa sent to Rossini a copy of his oratorio “ Naaman,” 


| 

{ . . . 

j and received in reply a complimentary letter. 

| Rubinstcin has paid a bridal visit to Rossini at Passy, 
| 


jnstrumentalisis other than organists, or possibly piano- fund has played to the great composer several of his com- 


forte virtuosi, can resist its direct injurious influence, 
The opera, the theater, and the concert-hall are alike sub- 


jected to the whims and extortions of this mean-spirited | 


concern, Whose existence is a disgrace to art and an insult 


to the public. | 


| positions, 


A concert company has been formed to travel through 
Germany, consisting of Adelina Patti, Brignoli, Amodio, 
and the butfo Scalese. 
| Matthew Arnold has written a dramatic poem on the 


If no steps are taken to mend matters, the voice of | same subject as “Tristan and Isault ”—the same as that 


native talent will be effectually stifled before fhany sea- 
sous shall have whirled around, 


MUSICAL NOTES. 
Mr. EvuGene W. THayer, the Boston organist, sailed 
He will 
pass the winter at Berlin engaged in musical studies, and 


for Hamburg last Saturday week in the Borussia. 


before his return to this city will hear the leading French 
and German organists. 

Gazzaniga is cogaged for a tour through the United | 
States. Either Grau or De Vivo will be her manager. 
Wehli, the admired show pianist, will have arrive din | 


this country ere we go to press. ile will make an exten- | 


sive concert tour through the Western and Southern | 
States and Cuba, 


During the last season at Her 


have been aad four tenors, Carrion, Gunz, Joulain, 


and Gardoni; six basses or baritones, Santley, Scalese, 


Agnesi, Robitanski, Zacchi, and Junca; and among the | 
miwny tadies, Titiens, Murska, Trebeli, and 
Harris. 


Gounod’s opera, “La Reine de Saba,’ 


and arranged for the English stage under the title of 


2 per IS WHAT THk CHICAGO JOURNAL SAYS 
of Rev. Dr. HEDGIOCS new book, 
REASON IN RELIGION: 

“Liisa tisctous book fresh, sweet, and timely, It is a pro- 
found, vente, and lofty hook, . . Tt meets agreat want, fills 
ahich place, occupies a heme linoceupie d niche in the pantheon of 
books that are for the evlightenment and nourishing of the grop- 
ing and famishing, Itisa most hopeful and healthful, as 
wellas elegant and brilliant, book.’ 

Sent free by mail on receipt of $2. 
LIVE OF HORACE MANN, = svo, $3. 
“Tt ina sterlins 
aflord not to read. 
interesting. 


r biovraphy, which no educated American can 
Itis only partial praise to call the book deeply 
It vivilies and inspires.”— Atlantic Monthly. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WORDS. 

Being Memorable Sentences from the Addresses, Speeches, and 
other Writings of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by Rev. E, E 
liale. 16mo, beveled boards, gilt top, $1 2% 

10,000 of each of these hooks should be sold before January Ist. 


WALKER, FULLER & co 


PUBLISHERS, 


25 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


: tr NATIONAL RIES 


OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


lucludes. aniong upward of Three Hundred Volumes of Standard 


Educational Works, the following : 


SMITHS SERIES OF SPELLERS. 
Parker & Warson’s NATIONAL READERS. 
CLARK’S DIAGRAM SYSTEM OF GRAMMAR. 
Monreiru & MCNALLY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
Davies's COMPLETE CouRSE OF MATHEMATICS. 
Peck’s Parnot’s NATURAL PILTLOSOPILY. 
Porrer’s PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
WiILLARD’s Scuoont Histories. 
ETC., LTC. ETC. 
Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, 


are invited to send to the publishers for their Hlastrated Deserip- 
tive Catalogue, where may be found detailed descriptions of all | 


their issues. . 
BARNES & BURR, 
Educational Publishers, 
51, 53, and 55 John Street, New York. 


Majesty’s, London, there | 


Laura | 


| 
“has been recast | Petersburg, 


of Wagner’s new opera. 

A Mile. Liebhart is captivating the concert-goers of 
London by her sparkling execution of the “ Liebhart Pol- 
ka,” composed for her by Prof. Mulder. 

The theater at Breslau was lately destroyed by a fire, 
which broke out about an hour after a performance of Ha- 
levy’s “La Juive” had concluded. 

Meyerbeer’s 


“ Africaine” is to be produced at Darm- 
The first representation of the work will be in November 
next. 

Mile. Ahna, the Berlin prima donna who lately died in | 
her twenty-eighth year, is succeeded in her position by | 
Friivlein Fillipine von Edelsberg. 

The editor of the clever Italian musical paper, JZ T’rov- 

| dtore, is dead. His name was Marciliani Marcello. 

Alfred Mellon has produced at his own concerts in Lon- 

don a new overture written by himself, and called “ The 
| Jacobite.” 


It contains certain peculiarities of orchestra- 
tion, among them a passage for four horns, four trum- 
pets, three trombones, and ophicleide. 

(iraziani, the baritone, is engaged for next winter at St. 


The following couplet, it is said, was sung at a concert 
tan] ’ < 


lattes RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
HYMNS AND POEMS. 


By Ray PALMER, D. DD. I6mo, beautifully printed. Cloth, extra, 
#2 50 


HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH ON EARTH. 


Selected by Rey. J.C. RYLe. 


Square 16mo, cloth, extra, $1 50. 
THE CHANGED CROSS. 


| A collection of Religious Poems, selected from various authors. 
Square 1l6mo, $1 50. 


MACPELA H; 


3 


‘| A Book for the Cemetery; with 300 ——— Epitephs. Square 


| 16mo, cloth, extra, $1 5 


COMING: TO THE KING ; 


A Book of Daily Hetstions for Children. Square 16mo, $1. 
aid 


* Seasons 
I 


ANSON re. RAN DO ©. Poe 


T70 BROADWAY, CORNER OF NINTH STREET, LAST SIDE, 


EW BD LT £.0°N-8 
N } 


OF 
MORRISONS 
Price, $1 75 
MACARIA 
Price, $1 7%5 

PUBLISHED BY 


BRADBURN 
4) Walker Street. 


JOHN 


’ 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS: 
ERRING YET NOBLE; 

{ 

A TALE OF 





AND FOR WoMAN 


This book treats of a most important subject in a most power- 
fulmanner. Tt handles its theme delicately yet decidedly, and 
inculcates a Scriptural moral ipa sensational style. A more orig- 

, inal work has not been issued since ** Les Misérables.’ An im- 
mense demand is indicated. 
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in Birmingham lately. It occurs in the course of a song 
by one Charles Blamghin: 
‘**Men of honor, station, income, 
Sing a dirge to Abraham Lincoln.” (!) 

The latest new tenors who are attracting attention are 
Stagno, engaged for London, and Zimalo, who is singing 
at Trieste. 

Carlotta Patti has been very successful at Boulogne. 

For the Italian opera at Paris next winter Adelina 
Patti, Lagrange, Galetti. are among the ladies, and Brig- 
noli, Fraschini, and Delle Sedie among the gentlemen. 

Giugiini has been taken to Fano, on the Adriatic coast 
of Iialy, where he was born and where his family lives. 
He remains hopelessly insane. 

A German named Pall is to be conductor of the Italian 
opera in Paris. Bagier tried to get Arditi, but could not. 

A new opera, by Henry Leslie, is to be produced by the 
English opera company at Covent Garden, London. It is 
called “ Ida.” 

Alfred Mellon has given a “ Beethoven Night” in Lon- 
don. 

The Italian overa season in Paris will open on the 8d 
of October and continue iill April. A number of new sing- 


| ers are included in the company. 


> 


and 
Yapoleon III. the 


Mermet, the composer of “ Roland a Roncevaux,’ 
Duprez, the tenor, have reeeived from N 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Dr. Sparks, the organist of the Leeds Town Hall, has 
created a sensation by his performance of an organ piece 
, composed by himself, entitled “The Peaceful Lake.” 

Mr. Corri, the basso, had a benefit lately at Sheffield, 


| and was presented with a diamond set of studs; and the 
stadt, in a theater noted for its excellent stage-machinery. | 





prima donna, Miss Thirlwall, received a diamond ring. 

William Vincent Wallace, who has been ill in Paris 
since December last, is recovering. His physician has sent 
him to the Pyrenees. His wife, so well known here as 
Madame Bouchelie-Wallace, is with him. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


J. E. Trrton & Co., Boston.—Dora Darling ; or, The Daughter ot 
the Regiment. Pp. 370. 1865. 

T. B. Pererson & Bros., Philade Iphia. —Mrs. Goodfellow’s Cook- 
ery as it Should be. A new mannal of the dining-room and 
kitchen. Pp. 362. 1565 

Mildred Arkell. By Mrs. Wood. Pp. 582. 1865. 

Ticknor & Freips, Boston.—Our Heroic Themes. A poem read 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, 
July 20, 1865, by George H. Boker. Pp. 20. 

Sever & Francis, Cambridge, Mass.—Classical and Scientific 
Studies, and the Great Schools of England. A lecture read 
before the Society of Arts of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, April 6, 1865, by W. P. Atkinson. Pp. 117. 








PENMANSHIP. 


eal laisse 


“The Babbittonian system is cheap at four times its price.”’— 
Halifax Reporter. 


“ Superior to all other systems.” —Z. B. Rice, of the New York 
Custom House, and formerly Professor of Penmanship at the State 
Normal Schoo at Albany. 

“It has already become famous.”’—W. Y. Dispatch. 

“It is being ordered by the thousand at a time.”’— Cin. Gazette. 


‘The latest invention and the best. By its aid any one twelve 
years old may become a first-class penman without schools or 
teachers.”— Christian Herald. 


‘Much more economical for school use than the twenty-cent 
copy books, and must succeed.”’—/d. School Journal. 


** Beautiful copies for practice.”’—Scientific American. 


“The most beautiful and scientific of systems, worth $5 instead 
of $1 50.°—Journal and Messenger. 


** We think we do the public a favor by commending the beau- 


| tiful system of Babbittonian Penmanship, which has the right and 


wrong forms of all writing so fully explained that the student 
may become a skillful penman without the aid of the living teach- 
er.’—Hodges Journal of Finance. 


The whole system, consisting of 92 copies, on card-board slips, 
illustrated by 60 Wood-cuts and a Chart, including Elements, El- 
ementary Flourishes, Fine Hand, Capitals, Ladies’ Styles, Busi 


ness and Epistolary Forms, ete., sent, post-paid, for $1 50; 36 


, beautiful Babbittonian Pens sent for 50 cents ; one gross for $150 


| or, 72 pens and the Penmanship for $2. Address 


. BABBITT & WILT, 
37 PARK 


RU We ea Ss 


a AR DNE R INS STITU TR-ENGL ISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 16 East Twen- 


| ty-eighth Street, between ee. and Fifth Avenues, will re- 


' 


open Se ptember 19. H. GARDNER, Principal. 





pue ROUND-HILL SCHOOL, 
AT 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

An English and Classical School for Boys, in one of the most 
beautiful and healthful locations in the country. Cireulars, con- 
taining course of study, terms, etc., sent be application to either 
of the Principals. J a - CLARKE, 

JA F. SPALDIN 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 








a “AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,” 
ESTABLISHED 1855, IS A RELIABLE 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


To aid all who seek well-qualified Teachers. 
2. To represent Teachers who want positions. 
3. To give Parents information of good Schools. 


4. To Sell, Rent, and Exchange School Properties. 


‘“* Perhaps the most remarkable exponent of what method may 
accomplish, is that system of educational tactics as conducted and 
developed by the ‘ American School Institute.’ Here is a set of 
gentlemen who keep themselves posted on the entire educational 
wauts of the whole country. Every department of education, high 
or low, comes within their plan. The apparatus, the literature, 
the wants and resources of education, are tabled as in a bureau of 
educational statistics. And now mark the value of such know- 
ledge. In a/ime consideration what saving! Instead of schools 
being closed or suffered to decline until the right man turns up, 
one is provided whose caliber is known, * The right man in the 
right place.’ The loss of time, misdirection of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in itself no small misfortune 
to patron or pupil, are happily-avoided.”—JZ?ev. Samuel Lockwood. 


Circulars which explain the plan and workings of the AMERICAN 
Scuoo.n IvstituTE, and give, from the highest educational and 
business authorities, positive testimony as to the promptness and 
efficiency of its management, will be sent when applied for. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
130 GRAND STREET, NEw YorK. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE—5i2 Arcn STREET. 
WESTERN OFFICE—6 Lomparp Buiock, Cuicaco, ILLINoI1s. 


No Parent, no Teacher, nor any person interested in the great 
cause of Education, can afford to be without it.” 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


s replete with papers ofsterling merit on Physical Culture, School 
Government and Discipline, Object Teaching, Languages, Duties 
of Parents and Teachers, best Modes of Teaching, varied means for 
awakening Mind, the best Schools, the best School Books, School 
Furniture, and Apparatus, with Histories of **the Old Schools.” 
Each number contains a briefsummary of the new in * Science and 
Art,” items of Educational Intelligence, interesting Miscellany, 
and occasionally a racy Pedagogical Story. In short, all subjects 
of interest to teacher and parent are discussed with freedom and 
vigor. New books are reviewed without regard to author or pub- 
lisher. Indifferent books will not be treated with the “usual” 
superlatives of commendation. Its circulation exceeds that of 
any Educational Periodical in the world. 

Those who subscribe Now, will receive, as premium, a correct 
Portrait, size 9 by 10 inches, of the late Abraham Lincoln. Also, 
a miniature copy of Guyot’s Great Physical and Political Map of 
the United States, beautifully colored, and alone worth ONE DOL- 
Lar. The story of “Peter Pedagogus, a Swiss Schoolmaster of 
the Olden Style,” begins in September Number. 

Terms, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by mail, 16 cents. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


130 GranD STREET, New York. 


PROF. CLEVELAND'S 
SCHOOL AND HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 


. A Compendium of English Literature, from Mandeville to Cow- 
per. 

2. English Literature of the Nineteenth Century ; embracing the 
chief authors, living and deceased, of this century. 

3. A Compendium of American Literature, upon the same plan. 

1. A Compendium of Classical Literature. Consisting of choice 
extracts, translated from the best Greek and Roman writers, 
withaccounts of their works. Best editions, etc., etc. 

The Poctical Works of John Milton; with a Life, Notes, Index 
to the subjects of Paradise Lost, and a Verbal Index to all the 
Poems. ; 

6. Also, Hymns for Schools. With appropriate selections from 
Scriptures, and tunes suited to all the meters. 

These books have been warmly commended by a large number 
of the first scholars, critics. and educators of our land, and have 
been introduced extensively into our high schools and colleges. 

Besides school editions of the first five works, others are pub- 
lished upon a finer quality ef paper, and bound in various styles of 
beauty, for the Household Library. Full description with prices 
sent when applied for. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 
130 Grand Street, New York. 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia ; 6 Lombard Block, Chicago, Ilinois. 


USEFUL HEALTH-BEGUILING BOOKS. 


i. WATSON’S MANUAL OF CALISTHENICS. $1 25. 
2. WATSON’S HAND-BOOK OF CALISTHENICS AND GYM- 
NASTICS. $2. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


These works positively surpass all others on physical culture, 
in harmoniously blending the scientific and the practical. in the 
variety and completeness of the classes of movements, and in the 
adaptation of the exercises to the wants of both sexes and persons 
of allages. In the first, all the exercises are without apparatus ; 
in the second, complete courses of exercises are given, both with 
and without apparatus. The exercises are adapted to the parlor, 
and embrace some of the most excellent life-infusing games and 
sports ever known. 

To consumptives, dyspeptics, invalids in general, and the seden- 
tary, to all who wish to secure physical beauty, muscular strength, 
and robust health, the use of these books will prove invaluable. 
{t is when health is lost or impaired that one can sympathize with 
the assertion of Prof. Kloss, that ‘Me who has it has all things; | 
he who lacks it has nothing.” 

These books are printed on heavy tinted paper, richly ¢ 7 pro- 
fusely illustrated from original designs, and have music . ¢ the 
exercises. They are superbly bound, and will grace any library j 
or parlor. j jf i 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO. 


»| 


R IVERSIDE 
WIDDLETON’S 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNOUNCEMEN1. 


Having purchased the stereotype plates, stock, and good-will of 
the RivERSIDE Books, heretofore owned by Mr. WILLIAM VEAZIE, 
of Boston, we are now prepared to offer new and elegant editions 
of those valuable works, in full variety of choice bindings. 


THE LIST COMPRISES: 


SHAKESPEARE: 


Complete inS vols. Riverside Edition, including the Poems, a Life, 
Notes, anda History of the Stage.. 


BYRON: 


4 vols. Complete, with Life by Thomas Moore. 
BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 3 vols. 
DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 4 vols. 
DISRAELI'S AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, 2 vols. 

HALLAM’S LITERATURE OF EUROPE, 4 vols. 
HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES, 3 vols. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 3 vols. 
HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS, 10 vols., 


(Comprising the three foregoing lines.) 
MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
2vols. (A continuation of Hallam.) 


HALLAM AND MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 


Together, 5 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS, 4 vols. 
LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA, 1 vol. 
LAMB'S ELIANA, 


(Hitherto uncollected writings, 1 vol.) 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 3 vols. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 3 vols. 
(Nearly ready.) 

With the exception of ‘* Shakespeare” (16mo, gilt tops, price $1 

% per vol.), the above books are all crown 8vo volumes, price $2 


2 per volume in cloth, and $4 in half calf, or half turkey binding. 
Each set of books in a box. 


ALSO, 


NOW READY, 


New Editions of the following popular books, all handsomely 
printed on fine laid tinted paper: 


Epa@ar A. Por’s Works. 4 vols. cloth, $9. Uniform with River- 
side Press books. 


Pror. WriLson’s Lir—E AND Works. (Noctes Ambrosian.) 6 
vols. cloth, $15. 


Dr. DorANn’s Works. 9 vols. cloth, $20. 


DoRAN’S ANNALS OF THE STAGE. (A revised edition.) 2 vols. 
cloth, $4 50. ° + 


° 
PrRAED’s Poems. Elegant library edition.’ 2 vals. $4 50. 
INGOLDSsBY LEGENDS. 16 illustrations, 2 volt, nO. 


NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR. 5 vols., with 55,g¢eel maps and por- 
traits, $15. F 


~~ 

SYDNEY SirH’s Wit AND Wispom. (The cream of Sydney Smith.) 
Edited by E. A. Duyckinck. 1 vol., $2 25." 

STANLEY’s SINAL AND PALESTINE. Elegant library copy, uniform 
with * Eastern and Jewish Church,” maps and plates. 1 vol. 
octavo, $4. 

DEAN TRENCH’s Works. Uniform edition. 9 vols., $1 25 each. 

Las CasEs’ NAPOLEON. 4 vols., $6. 

O’Meara’s NAPOLEON. 2 vols., $3. 


Soums’ Works. Uniform edition. 17 vols., by set in box, or sep- 
arate volumes, $2 per volume. 


CHAPMAN’s AMERICAN DRAWtNG-Books, Complete. 1 vol. 4to, 
$4 50. 


CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING-Books. In Six Parts. Each 
part complete, paper, 50 cents each, 


BLUE AND GOLD BOOKS. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
Prarp's Poems, 2 vols., $2 50. 
Turrer. (Complete.) 2 vols., $2 50. 


Turver’s PROVERBIAL PHILOsoPHy. 1 vol., $1 25. 


‘| Por’s Poems. (Complete.) 1 vol., $1 25. 


We have in stock a full assortment of our books in half calf and 
half turkey bindings. New catalogue in preparation. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 





120 GRAND STREET NEW YORK. 


17 Mercer Street New York. 


ble cotemporary History ever prepared is Frank 
Moore’s Rebellion Record.”’-—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The embodiment of all that is valuable, and the only History o; 
the War that can be relied on. 


THE REBELLION RECORD, 


A DIARY OF AMERICAN EVENTS 
EDITED BY 


FRANK MOORE. 


Publishing in parts, at 60 cents ; each part illustrated with two 
portraits engraved on steel. 


EIGHT VOLUMES ARE NOW READY, 
AT ANNEXED PRICES; 


CS eer Enna $6 a vol. 
Half Calf, or Half Morocco.......... .sccccsecccccsess $6 50 a wel. 


THE REBELLION RECORD 


IS INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARY, 


THE EIGHT VOLUMES CONTAIN: 


1. 
A full and concise Diary of Events, from the Meeting of the South 
Carolina Convention in December, 1860, to the present time. 


I. 
Over Three Thousand Official Reports and Narratives of all the 
Battles and Skirmishes that have occurred during the War. 


it. 
Over Eleven Hundred Songs and Ballads, both Loyal and Rebel. 
y 


Iv. 

One Hundred and Four Portraits, engraved on steel, o1 the most 
celebrated men of the time, and numerous Maps and Plans of 
Battles. 


¥. 
Over Seven Thousand Incidents and Anecdotes of Personal Dar- 
ing and Bravery. 


“THE GREAT LIVING HISTORY.” 
A WORK FOR CONSTANT REFERENCE. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway. 
THE RECORD will be continued in parts, at 60 cents a part; 
each part illustrated with two Portraits. Seven parts to a volume. 


Bile! BOO K S$ 
LATELY PUBLISHED 
BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


BOSTON, 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, 
By Marriugw ARNOLD, 
1 vol. l6mo, $1 75. 
LETTERS TO VARIOUS PERSONS, 
By Henry D. THoreav. 
Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 
POEMS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Farringford Edition. 2 vols., $5. 
This is a new and complete edition of Tennyson, containing all 
his late oor The volumes are printed on fine paper, elegant 


ly bound, and embellished by four steel engravings, including » 
hew portrait of the Author. 


ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, 


Author of “ A Life Drama,” ete. 1 vol. 16mo. Paper, %3 cents 
Cloth, $1. 


NATIONAL LYRICS. 
By Jonn G@. Wuirrirnrn 

Illustrated. Paper, 50 ceuts. 

GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER 

TRANSLATED BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
With a new portrait of Goethe, engraved for this edition. 
CAPE COD. 
By Henry D. Tuoreav, author of “Walden,” “The Maine 
Woods,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 
SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 
GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


Second Series. 1 vol., $1 75. 


LUTION. 
By Prof, Grorce W. Greene. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 
HOUSEHOLD POEMS. 

By Henry W. Loncretiow.  Hlustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 
SKIRMISHES AND SKETCHES. 
By Gar. Hamivron. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 '%5. 

THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS, 

By Henry KinGsvey, author of ** Ravenshoe,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo, 

te Either of the above will he nent post-paid, to any address, 
on receipt of the advertised price by the publishors. . 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 





124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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| ee AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


A VALUABLE WORK 
: ON 


STUDY OF 


THE 


THE THE BIBLE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Just published, 108 AND 110 Broapway. 


A NEW, REVISED, AND ILLUS’ E * 
N » REV 'y D ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF Cash Capital 











Sees . ME UGEE Ss csrikcscngscnceseonaiies PsMaSIenKetoR ane 400,000 
THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK, 
INSURES 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 'THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. " 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
By Joseph Angus, D, D. Crown 8vo, 727 pp., large type, price, $250. | 
| ALSO, AGAINST ALL 
From the Rev, M. W. Jacobus, D. D., Professor of Biblical Liter- | ss i a non 
stare = the Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny City,| MARINE AND INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS) 
,ennsylvania: 
This voluine is a valuable summary of information in the va- | ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 
ane ee of oe study. Such a hand-book, ranging | 
under the appropriate heads the results of investigation ina con- | The Assured receive % per ce ? tins teed ian el ; 
ara jae seeaalloregs rire “tebe “ oe Ass 5 per cent. of the net profits, without in- 
— pa / od papers — oe * curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
must answer a far better purpose than the voluminous work of | discount upen the premiom. 


Horne, while it makes a great advance upon it as an outline of | 
Biblical science. It is every way more learned and satisfactory | 


- JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 
than the ‘Mine Explored, or Help to Reading the Bible, by | 


Nicholas. Lt will surely be a great help to students of theology, | R. H.C. GRARAM, Vico-Frentsent, 
as well as to private readers of the Scriptures. ‘To all such I can E. A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 
freely recommend it.” 


7 & 
é : J.C. G g rE, Secretary. 
Copies sent by mail (post-paid) upon the receipt of the price. I. OC. GOOREEDGR, Secretary 





FOR SALE IN NEW YORK BY ; ; A NOVER 
Ropr. CARTER & Brorugrs, D. APPLETON & COMPANY i 
SHELDON & CoMPANY, 
ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES S&S. CLAXTON, 


(Successor to W.S. & A. W. Manrtien,) 


AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


45 WALL STREET, NEw York. 


No, 606 CurstNur Srreer, PHumADELPHTA. 
I ow op > TI : 7 a AIR BN Bias ccend > insiecssenneindseeye’ $400,000 00 
J UST PUBLISHED INR PIN RIMINI ook Sec csa devises ccc ceaseussecesenss 117,947 96 
I 


° Tots a $517.947 96 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, | Tt#! Asects ....-- -------eeeereereere ne oe serene siaiactadiatn 
By Br. Haro tp Browne, 

WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, 

By Be. WiviiaMs, 

1 vol. Svo, SW] pages, printed ina superior style on tinted paper. 
Subscribers to the above will please send their directions about | ,, " . eee 
forwarding, and if to be sent by mail, add 50 cents to prepay post- | BULLDINGS, MERCHANDISE, FURNITURE, 


age. 


Tuts ComMPpANy INSURES 





i. | Tecerr ain Port AND THE 1s ene 
REMARKS ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN THE THIRTY: | Vasskie In Port Ax THEIs Cancoms, 
NINE ARTICLES. 

By the Rev. doun Henry Newman,*D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 
$1 5. 

The above is a reprint of the celebrated Tract No. 90, 
Address Ii. B. DURAND, 49 White Street, New York, 
Successor to Daniel Dana, Jr. 


TICKNOR, 


LEASES AND RENTs, 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


B ENJAMIN H. DORAS L. STONE, President. 


WALCOTT, Secretary. 


‘ 
(LATE WALTER Low,) B. 8. 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER.|({ ROVER & BAKER’S 
X HIGHEST PREMIUM 
823 Broapway, New York Crry, 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
Between Tweltth and Thirteenth Streets, four doors above SEWING MACHINES, 
’ Twelfth Street. 195 Broapway, New York, 


Special retail agency for all book publications of Messrs. 'Tick- ~ oe 


nor & Fields; also for “Our Young Folks,” ‘* Atlantic Monthly,” TEW SK T “OR 865 
and * North American Review.” A selectassortinent of all other N EW SKIRT FOR 1865. 
; THE GREAT INVENTION OF THE AGH 


books. 
Croquet in full or half sets. 


IN 
ee REAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW.” 

¥ The worst diseases known to the human race spring from Ww oO oO P S & I Re Fs 
causes so snitll as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

Then guard yourselves while you may, The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mac- 
GtkL’s Bintous, Dysrerrie, and DIARRHEA PILLS cure where all 
others fail: while for Burns, Sealds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- | WEST'S, BRADLEY 
sions of the skin, Magoten’s Sauve is infallible. Sold by J. | oe 
MAGGIEL, 43 Fulton Street, New York, and all Drnggists, at 25 | ctors of the Iny 
cents per boy. 


J. W. BRADLEY'S 
NEW PATENT DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (CR DOUBLE) 


SPRIN + SKIRT. 












, (late J.T. & J. O. VEST) Propri- 
nd Sole Manufacturers, 97 Cham- 


bers and 4 teade Streets, New Tork. 
This invention co 
steel springs, ingen 
to edge, making the 
spring ever used. T 
springs, and conseq 
shape more than twic 
has or can be made. 
The wonderful flexig@lity and great comfort ani pleasure to any 
lady wearing the duplex elliptic skirt will be experienced partic- 
ularly in all crowded assemblies, operas, carriages, railroad cars, 


uplex (or two) eats pure refined 
ided tightlyand firmly together, edge 
To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NOTION DEALERS. —The un- 


preserve their perfe:t and beautiful 


dersigned, being the oldest cnyelop manufacturers in this coun- long as any single sprirg skirt that ever 
g as any sing gs : 


try, and having the amplest facilities, are always ready to supply, 
by the thousand or by the million, enyelops of every variety of 


size, pattern, and color, at the lowest prices. 





Samples furnished when called for, 


WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 


587 Pearl Street, New York. 


skirt can be folded, when in use, to occupy a small place as easily 
and conveniently asa s#l/k or muslin dress. 
A lady having enjoyed the pleasure, comfor:, and great conve- 


single day, will never afterwards willingly lispense with their 
use. For children, misses, and young ladies, they are superior to 


KE EV E’S A M B R O'S I A jallothers. t 3 
R ' & B . ; 5 The hoops are covered with two-ply double twisted thread, and 
FOR THE IWAIR will wear twice as long as the single yarn covering which is used 
v V7] 4 uu. 


on all single steel hoop skirts. The three bottom rods on every 
Skirt are also double steel, and twice, or donble covered, to pre- 


> + yy é - Pp = . 
PRICB io vent the covering from wearing off the rods when dragging down 


CENTS. 

This is the only genuine Ambrosia, and, in fact, the only dis- 
covery ever made for preventing the hair from turning premature- 
ly gray, stopping it from falling out, and promoting its growth, 
Try it, and be convineed. [tis the finest dressing in the world 
for the hair, giving ita rich silky appearance, and causing it to 
curl beautifully. 

Price, large bottles, 7 cents. Sold everywhere. 

Principal Depot, 62 Fulton Street, New York. 


when in use. 

All are made of the new and elegant corded tapes, and are the 
best quality in every part, giving to the wearer the most graceful 
and perfect shape possible, and are unquestionably the lightest, 
most desirable, comfortable, and economical Skirt ever made. 

For sale in all first-class stores in this city, and throughout the 
United States and Canadas, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, South 
America, and the West Indics. 


INQUIRE FOR THE 
DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (OR DOUBLE) SPRING SKIRT. 


Beh ton DENTAL ASSOCLATION 


ORIGINATED THE USE OF 


NITROUS OXIDE FOR) EXTRACTING TEETTL, — ; 
and have never had an accident with it. All who have experi- I OLLOWAY'’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—IT Is 
enced or witnessed its operations declare it to be the only reli- erroneous to suppose that piles are incurable ; an expedi- 


able and pertectly safe mode for extracting teeth without’ pain. 
€ use only gas that is made fresh every day, and it never fails. 
Oftice 19 Cooper Institute. 


tious cure will be found by using these medicaments. The pills 
expel the acrid matter which produces pain, while the ointment 
closes the mouths of the relaxed vessels. Sold everywhere. 








m, most flexible, elastic, and durable | 
Idom bend or break, like the single | 


church pews, arm chairs, for promenade and house dress, as the | 


nience of wearing the Duplex Elliptic Steel Spring Skirt for a} 


stairs, stone steps, etc., etc., which they are constantly subject to | 


S UF FERERS 
FROM DYSPEPSIA 


READ! REFLECT!! ACT!!! 


TARRANT & CO.: 
Gentlemen: I ama resident of Curacoa,and have often been 


2 SET CE Re eee ene” $1,000,000 | disposed to write to you concerning the real value of your SELTZER 


| APERIENT as a remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. I desire 
| to express to you my sincere gratitude for the great benefit the 
SELTZER has done my wife. 4 
For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with Dys- 

| pepsia, and after being under the treatment of several doctors for 
| twoor three years, she was finally induced to seek the advice of a 

learned physician, Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuela, who immediately 
| treated her with your EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. She 
| began to improve at once, and is now PERFECTLY WELL. 
| I feel it to be my duty for the good of humanity to make this 

occa feeling that a medicine so valuable should be widely 
| known. 
le Trusting you will give this publicity, and repeating my earnest 
| gratitude and thanks, 
I am very respectfully yours, 

8._D. C. HENRIQUEZ, 


New York, June 28, 1865. Merchant, Curacoa, 8, A. 


WE ASK 

The suffering millions in our land to give this remedy a tria 
convinced that by its timely use many may be relieved, many 
cured of : 
DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, SOUR STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, 

COSTIVENESS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER 

COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATIC 
AFFECTIONS, ETC. 

Read the Pamphlet of Testimonials with each bottle, and do 

not use the medicine against the advice of your physician. 


SICK PILES, 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & COMPANY, 
278 GREENWICH STREET, NEw York. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


(fee re ee eae 1831. 


| 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 


ALSO, DEALERS IN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY 


487 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 


NEW YORK. 
er ee & COMPANY’S 
(LATE KEY’s) 
AMERICAN UNION WRITING-FLUID. 
No sediment, flows freely, does not corrode. 
Depot, 303 WASHINGTON STREET, NEw York. 
| heed PATENT LAMP. 


IT CAN BE FILLED, TRIMMED, LIGHTED, REGULATED, OR EXTIN 
GUISHED, 








| WITHOUT REMOVING THE SHADE OR CHIMNEY 
| It is acknowledged to be the only 
| SUCCESSFUL RIVAL OF GAS! 


COMBINING SAFETY AND ECONOMY WITH CONVENIENCE AND BEAUTY. 


| 
|. The facility with which it is operated, together with its adapta- 
| tion for general use everywhere, is only equaled by gas, while 
ITS ECONOMY CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 

| 
| IMPOVED 


With our new and 
REFLECTOR SHADE, 


more light can be produced from the small size, or ‘‘ A” burner, 
| than is usually produced from the large size, or ** B’’ burner, of 
common lamps. 

GREAT SAVING OF GLASS AS WELL AS OIL! 

Our Shades and Chimneys need never be handled except for 
| cleaning, and are of course less exposed to breakage than in old- 
fashioned lamps. We have 

HANGING, BRACKET, AND TABLE LAMPS, 
of various sizes, appropriate for the 
CHURCH, HOTEL, PRIVATE HOUSE, OR STORE, 
and are prepared to furnish a. building, in all its apartments, as 
completely as it could be done with gas-fixtures,and at VERY 
MUCH LESS EXPENSE. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To good, reliable men, LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS will*be offered, 
and EXCLUSIVE SALE given. On receipt of the price from places 
where our Lamps are not being sold, we will send FREE OF EXx- 
PENSE. For particulars address 

JULIUS IVES & CO., 
18 Beekman Street, New York. 

i" Ives’ Parent Lamps are secured by Letters Patent in the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Austria, and Belgium. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS IN THE WORLD! 


UTUMN, 1865. 
A 


MESSRS. HURD & HOUGHTON, 


Price or Eacu, $1 50 IN ParEer; or $2 00 In CLOTH. | 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, New Books issued every week, comprising the most entertain- 
ing and absorbing works published, suitable for the parlor, li- 
brary, sitting room, railroad, steamboat, or soldiers’ reading, by 
the best writers. | 


D, SCHUYLER, 
5.” * 


Have the pleasure of announcing the following works asin press, 


be published during the coming season: | 381 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
to be published during the coming season: THE LOVER'S TRIALS. By Mrs. Denison. 
ROSE DOUGLAS. An excellent Autobiography. Manufacturer and Jobber of 
: M eS ae. a MILDRED Spe y Mrs. Wood. Mee. Wood 
With an occasional Felicity by way of contrast. y Barry | LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Wood. | . ' 
Gray, author of “* My Married Life at Hillside.” 1 volume OSWALD GRAY, By Mrs. Henry Wood. | CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS ’ 
crown 8vo, cloth. Price $1 75. SHADOW OF Mate ae By =. ad y Wood. | 
2. Mozart's LETTERS. SQUIRE TREVLYN’S ._ By Mrs. Wood. CLOAKINGS, 
Edited by Dr. Nohl. Translated by Lady Wallace. 1 volume, THE CASTLE’S HEIR. By Mrs. Henry Wood. | 
16mo. | VERNER’S PRIDE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. WOOLENS, TRIMMINGS AND ORNAMENTS. 
A BriEF BIoGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. HIGH LIFE IN WASHINGTON, By Mrs. Lassclle. | ’ 


THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. By Mrs. Shelly. 

SIX NIGHTS WITH THE WASHINGTONIANS. 
LOVE AND MONEY. J. B. Jones. 

SILENT STRUGGLES. By Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens. 
THE MATCHMAKER. By Beatrice Reynolds. 
LORIMER LITTLEGOOD. By Frank Farleigh. 
THE REFUGEE. By Herman Melville. 

THE FORSAKEN DAUGHTER. A Love Story. 
MODERN CHIVALRY. By H. H. Brackenridge. 
COAL AND COAL OIL. By Prof. Bowen. 

FAMILY SECRETS. By author of ** Family Pride.” 
THE BROTHER'S SECRET. By William Godwin. 
FLIRTATIONS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
FAMILY PRIDE. By author of “ Pique.” 

THE LOST LOVE. By author of * John Drayton.” 
THE BRIDAL EVE. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
THE PRIDE OF LIFE. By Lady Jane Scott. 

THE DESERTED WIFE. By Mrs. Southworth. 

j THE LOST DAUGHTER. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 
BOHEMIANS OF LONDON. By E. M. Whitty. 


P iled and arranged by C 8 >, B.A, ini 1- 7 4 Ete Aa in 
a er by Charles Hole, B.A., of Trinity Co A full and complete assortment of Novelties, in Steel and Jet 
eae wa } Bead Trimmings and Ornaments, will be a specialty for the Fall 


; Season. Particular attention given to filling orders. 


8. D. SCHUYLER, 381 Broapway, 


1 compact 16mo volume. 
Essays ON ART. 
By Francis Turner Palgrave. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
THE PoreMs OF EpNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
1vol. 16mo. j 
CRAYON MISCELLANY. i 
With vignette frontispiece on steel; being the sixth of the | 
series of the ‘Riverside Irving.”’ 16mo, green vellum cloth. | 
Price $1 %5. | 
Tue Dutcu Pieri FATHERS, : 
And other Poems. By Rev. Edward Hopper ; with vignette | 
title, from designs by Herrick. 1 vol. 16mo. | 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF J. H. VAN DER Pavm, D.D. | 
Sketched by Nicolaas Beets, D.D. Translated from the | 
Dutch. By J.P. Westervelt. 1 vol. crown 8vo. | 
9. TuE SERMONS OF ROBERT SOUTH 
Will constitute the first volumes of ‘‘ The Library of Old Eng- 
lish Divines.” 5 volumes Svo. Price $17 50. 


lea 





AX IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


THE RIVALBELLES. By J. B. Jones. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY ; 





10. — THE Book OF Hours. Re: THE DEVOTED BRIDE. By St. George Tucker. 
Containing Offices for the Seven Canonical Hours, Litanies, LOVE AND DUTY. By Mrs. Hubbach. From tne Earuiest PERoD TO THE PRESENT TIM E. 


and other Devotions. 





1 vol. i8mo, cloth. | 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


SELF SACRIFICE. By author of ‘* Margaret Maitland.” 
THE REJECTED WIFE. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 


WOMAN IN BLACK. By author of ** Man in Grey.” | With an Appendix, giving a condensed history of the Jews, from 








THE COWARD. A War Novel. By Henry Morford. | Sisk Gunes sak thease to By. eoonet Ser . ere 

11. Warts’s DivinE AND Mora Sones. i WIFE'S SECRET. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. } ; Be ee AUR RS CBERS: JORN MARSH, 1.0. 1 Vol. 
Elegantly illustrated. 1 vol. small quarto. LADIES’ GUIDE TO TRUE POLITENESS. | 12mo, $1 7%. 

12 THE TWENTY-THIRD PsaLm. | THE DAYS OF SHODDY. By Henry Morford. _ = 

——— iain it eta eae alias | ‘THE FATAL MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Southwortht | QUESTIONS ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


* A Carol. By Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr. Each page illustrated. 
Printed in colors, by J. Bein. 1 vol. quarto. 

14. A VoLuME OF PoEMs. ; 

By Alice Cary. Profusely illustrated on wood, from designs by 
our best artists. 

15. HyMNs IN PROSE FOR CHILDREN. | : 

By Mrs. Barbauld. With numerous elegant illustrations on 
wood. 1 vol. small quarto. 

16. : PiccroLa. . 

By X. B. Saintine. A new translation from author's last re- 
vised edition. With illustrations on wood, by Leopold Fla- 
meng, and ornamental he ad and tail pieces. Fine edition. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. Cabinet edition. 1 vol. 16mo. 

17. Tue FaBLes OF ADsop. 

With a Life of the author. d x 
from original designs, by Herrick. Fine edition, crown 8vo. 
Cabinet edition, 16mo. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

18. Hans ANDERSEN’s TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
Translated by Alfred Y’echner:. With one hundred and five 
illustrations. by E. 4. Wehneri, ‘VY. Thomas, and others, 1 
vol. crown Svo, $2 50. 

19. THE ADVENTURES OF A LitTLE Frencn Boy. 

By Alfred de Bréhat. With fifty illustrations, by Ed. Morin. 
1 vol. crown S8vo, $2 50. 

20. THe Lire AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

By Daniel Defoe. p 
Wehnert. 1 vol. crown Svo, $2 50. 

21. THE PARENTS’ ASSISTANT. r ; 

By Miss Maria Edgeworth. With cight illustrations from de- 
signs by H. W. Herrick. 1 vol. ifmo, cloth. Price $1 50. 

22. THe WATER Livy. 

With illustrations. By (Phiz) Hablot K. Browne. 
quarto, cloth. 

+23. Mary GAY; on, Work For GIRL. 

By Jacob Abbott. <A series of juveniles, in four volumes. 
“Work for Winter ;” “‘ Work for Spring :”* ‘‘ Work for Sum- 
« mer: **Work for Autumn.” 18mo, cloth. 


1 vol. 


With one hundred illustrations, by Ed. H. ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE CONSCRIPT. By Alexander Dumas.. 

LOVE’S LABOR WON. By Mrs. Southworth. { 
CAMILLE; or, THE FATE OF A CoQUETTE. 
THE INITIALS. A Love Story. 

COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. By Alexander Dumas. | 
THE WANDERING JEW. Illustrated. By Eugene Sue. 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. By Eugene Sue. 


Orders solicited from Libraries, Booksellers, Canvassers, News | 
Agents, and all others in want of good and fast-selling books, and 


| they will please send on their orders at once, for what they may 


want in the book line. 
Agents and Canvassers are requested to send for our Canvas- 


| sers’ Confidential Circular, containing instructions. 


Illustrated with 111 engravings | 


| 


| > For sale by all Bookseliers. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
! 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


Price, cach 95 | 


[aes CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


All of the above Books are published and for sale by 


T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS, 
Books sent free of postage on receipt of retail price. 


_ STANDAAD HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. | 


BY HON. EDWARD McPHERSON, | 
CLERK OP THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“An accurate and thoroughly honest repertory of historical 
data ; and in that light we doubt not it will, in the course of a few | 
years, be esteemed by writers and students of all countries and | 
—London Atheneum, Jan. %, 1865. | 


” 


all parties. 


Thus are recogn zed abroad, as at home, the pre-eminent useful 
ness and value of 


H 
| 
| 
| 













By JosepH Emerson, being a continuation of his ‘Biblical Out- 
lines,”’ revised by Dr. Marsh. An important accompaniment 
to the Ecclesiastical History. 18mo, 60 cents. 


The present is a new and revised edition of a standard work, al 
ways highly esteemed and once extensively used. It is believed 
to fill a place occupied by no other work, and in connection with 
the questions, now for the first time published, is worthy of a 
careful examination by teachers and others interested. 


From the American Educational Monthly. 

“*Tn a comparatively small space all the essential facts of church 
history are clearly presented, and there is an evident intention to 
give a fair exposition of the tenets and practices of the various 
sects that divide the religious world. In those schools where 


ecclesiastical history is part of the line of instruction, this vol-, 


ume will be a necessary text-book.” 
Prof. Ino. Ss Hunt in Sunday-School Times, 

“Asan epitomé of ecclesiastical history, no work, probably, 
has been more generally approved than this by Dr. Marsh. The 
fact that it has now reached the 16th edition is sufficient tes- 
timony to its worth. It is very compact, giving a large amount 
of matter in a small space. The matter is presented in lucid or- 
der, and is such as has received general acceptance.” 


Copies for examination sent to teachers on receipt of $1 for the 


| ** History,” 40 cents for the ** Questions.” 


Several new works of great interest and value in press. 


M. W. DODD, Pusniisner, 


506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A NEW SENSATION NOVEL! 
ROSE 


cents. | , me : a a “ : a { SEYMOUR, 

24. ON THE FERRYBOAT. | McPHERSON’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, | 
By Jennie Harrison, author of “The Right Way.” 1 vol. | ‘ = A story of the Drama, and of the most exciting interest, Just 
16mo, cloth. ee seer em Ag : a | published. Sent by mail on no of price, % cents. by 

E § HAT JACK TILT. 7 ry 7 : . . se TO) 1 > ian 
” With illustrations from designs by H. L. Stephens. 1 vol. | A NEW AND ENLARGED EBJTION HILTON & meen red 
demi-quarto. Price $1 25. | tadiiaics , ” , 4 ; ; Nassau $ a 
OLD MoTuHEeR HvuBBARD AND HER Doa. | of which is now ready. embraces a rinthe first edi | 2 zi 

With illustrations from designs by H. L. Stephens. 1 vol, | tion, carefully revised and corrected, a1 es additional, | V ALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS 
demi-quarto. Price $1 25. P | The apprtion brings the Governme ry down through | 

ie en Baye Ts —— | the late sessions of the Union and the resses, giving all 

i ee ce a AL "L. Stephens. 1 yol, | the important action of each, to the ath of President PUBLISHED BY 
With illustrations from designs by H. du. Stephens. 1 vol. | Lincoln, which is wincident with the” he rebel adminis- 
demi-quarto. Price $1 25. tration. - om a ” ; 

28. THE Fox AND THE GEESE. It also contains cn extremely valuab, teresting chapter IVISON, PHINNEY , BLAKEMAN & Cw. 
With illustrations from designs by H. L. Stephens. 1t vol. | on THE RELATICN OF THE CHURCH JE REBELLION, 


demi-quarto. Price $1 25. 

29. THE CHILDREN IN THE Woop. 

Told iu verse. By Richard Henry Stoddard. Printed in oil 
colors by J. Bien, with illuminated cover, from a design by 
John A. Hows. Quarto, paper. 

30. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

With original illustrations by H. L. Stephens. 
colors by J. Bien. Quarto, cloth. 

31. Puss In Boots. 

With original illustrations by H. L. Stephens. 
colors by J. Bien. Quarto, cloth. 

32 CINDERELLA: or, THE GLASS SLIPPER, 
With original illustrations by H. L. Stephens. 
colors by J. Bein. Quarto, cloth. 

33. NURSERY NONSENSE. 

By Darcy W. Thompson. Illustrated by C. H. 
Printed in oil colors. 1 vol. 

34. RuyMes WiTHOUT REASON. 

By Darcy W. Thompson. Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Print- 
ed in oil colors. 1 vol. 

35. Aunt Loutsa’s Lonpon Toy Books 
Four kinds. ‘Railway A B C;” 

Hours; “Apple Pie; ‘Nursery Rhymes.” 
printed in oil colors. Quarto. 

36. WARNE’s ALPHABETS. 

Three kinds. ‘Alphabet of Games and Sports; ‘ The 
Country Alphabet;” ‘The London Alphabet.” Splendidly 
printed in colors. Oblong quarto. 

37. WaRneE’s LARGE Picture Toy Books, 

Six kinds. ‘Book of Trades; ‘* Horses ;” ** Death and Bur- 
ial of Cock Robin; ‘Red Riding Hood ;” ‘* Dogs;” *‘Old 
Mother Hubbard.” 


Printed in oil 


Printed in oil 


Sennett. 


Elegantly 


Beautifully printed in vil colors. 8vo. 


| giving the deliveraaces and addresses of a 
| in the loyal and the insurrectionary States, 


| chapter, on a subjeci scarcely touched in any other similar work, 


' and dates, including his last speech on reconstruction, a corrected 
Printed in oil | 


| cantly illustrate the character of the rebellion, and the practical 


z | THE REBELLION yet published. It is literally a 
“Childhood and Happy | 








ominations, both 
ether with the col- 
der States, and the 
onstruction. This 







lisions of the military with churches in the 
facts thus far developed-respecting Church. 


adds greatly tothe permanent value of,this. 

All the reports, propositions, and votés in the last Congress, on 
the vexed and stil ursettled question ofjthe geconstruction of the 
late insurrectionary S‘ates, are in this volume, and can be found 
in no other. 

In this work will be found President Lincoln’s messages, let- 
ters, addresses, and State papers, arranged according to subjects 


copy of which was furzished by him for this History the day be- 
fore his assassination. 
The only correct and official table of the last Presidential vote 
is in this volume, showing both the home and the army vote. 
Original records from the Bureau of Military Justice, signifi- 


workings of the emandpation policy. 
The Publishers confilently present this work as the MOST AC- 
CURATE, IMPARTIAL, AND COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF 


MAGAZINE OF FACTS, 
of daily discussion and of perpetual importance, and is clearly 
arranged and THOROUGHLY INDEXED. It has already become 
standard authority on the great subjects to which it relates. 
One vol, 8vo., pp. 650, cloth. Price $5; free by mail. 
For sale by all booksellers 


PHILP & SOLOMONS, Publishers, 
Metropolitan Bookstore, 
Washington City, D. C. 











Conducted by H. E. and C. H. SweetseEr, 132 Nassau Street ; and priated by Waite & Ross, Py 


48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


SANDERS’S READERS AND SPELLEKS 


Conforming in Orthography and Orthoépy to the latest editions 
of Webster’s Dictionary. 
THE UNION SERIES OF READERS. 
Entirely new in matter and illustrations. 
ROBINSON’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 
Including Arithmeties, Algebras, Geometries. Surveying, ets 
KERL’S NEW SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 


Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, and practical 
utility. 


COLTON’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


The new 5 Geography, just published, surpasses anything 
of the kind before the public. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. 

Simple, practical, and beautiful. 
BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD’S BOOK-KEEPING SERIES 

Beautifully printed in colors. 

WELLS'S NATURAL SCIENCES, 

Including Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Science of Com- 
mon Things. 

§2~ Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond 
with us freely, and to send for our Descriptive CATALOGUE and 
SPECIAL CrrcuLaRr, which will be promptly sent upon application. 


Beekman Street. New York, Saturday, September 16, 1865. 








